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New York. 





Mrs. R. x TCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 


B. LAMPERTI 


URENCE, 
Fast 


r > 
ALBERTO 
Sth Street, New York. 

The voice formed developed; the art of sing- 
ng taught methe od after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice mad true and beautiful 


> good 





HENRY r. 


KL E CK. 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Addres Normal College, New York 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
AL TEACHER 
fth Avenue, New Y 


Fi rk 
PRE l M ANN, 


KNiTEI 


LRITONI 
ré Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail addre \ ngton Terrace, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
\ e ( Artistic Singing 
Or t Ct Concert, Opera 
Stud ; Fift \ Mondays and Thursdays 
Resider nd 
West 23d Street, New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
H mmunion) Organ les 
f Roosevelt's finest 
t er Spe r 1 we for the study of 
ning of boys’ voices 
Stree Ne York 
TOM KARI 
: Instruction 
( re Ha 
Street, New York 
SS R iD BURT 
I ) sass- Baritone 
S rd street New 
. \ ‘ i developed. Spe 
al wor P rol Ihe Art of 
Sir g g d n the old Italian 
‘ ( t h, ¢ rt, Opera 
YUDLEY UC] Jk 
( RL ¢ ION 
x " 
Ha New York City 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
( LPOSER-PIANIST 
iy ( Harmony, Pian¢ 
c at n 
S II New York 
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CONCERTS AND 
INSTRUCTION 


ay, 


CHARLES LEE 
PIANOFORTE 
Certificated 


accept a 


OPERA 


J. ARMOI 
\ ( 


Stud 





ALBER1 


Or 


RS. HORTENSE 
IN 

Bayard, 
York City 


»9: Hotel 
New 


Teacher of the 
»: Carnegie Hal! 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anpb 


HIBBARD-HOWARD 


MUSICALES 


VOICE 


Fifty-fourth Street 


rRACY, 
INSTRUCTION 
LescHETIZKY METHOD 
ew York City 


BE NDHEIM, 


VOCAL INS! 
est 56th Street 


IL TIDDEN. 


PIAN 
314 East 1 
limited nu 


HEMI 


Culture 


BER 
Voice 
n Schoo 


Studio 16 Carn 
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/RATORIE 
AND VOC 
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HELENE M 


Al ENSTRUCES 

id residenc 

r course 

MILIO AGR 
VOCAT 

r Course 


rENO 
vera, Oratorio, C« 


3 West 14 


HAROLD LI 


VIOLIN 
Pup f Sauret 
Concerts, At Homes, &« 
Address , West 1 
J. WARREN ANDRI 
CONCI RI ORGANIS 
Send f ist of Pupi s 
Address Church of the hwy 
76th St. and Ei 


AND SCI 
Con 
trom the 





( 1 S ty, | klyn, N. ¥ 
rga t ( St Jan Church 
7 Kn 
I ¢ St. James 
\ tS New York 
MM! ( SE FINKEL, 
SCH¢ J F VOCAL MUSIC 
Fif \venue, New York 
UGENE A. BERNST E IN, 
[ANIS1 
! ( NSTRUCTION 
‘ i I t Street, New York 
LUCILLI SMITH MORRIS, 
PIANIS NSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals 
i AW s Mrs. A. K. Virgil 
( ertified ‘ Virgil Clavier Method 
5 x Street, New York 
RICHAR \RNOLD, 
I tr ! c Society 
INSTRUCTION 
kas S t New York 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
FEACHER OF SINGING 
First season in New York Ten years in San 
Francis« Puy f Lamperti, the elder 
Being in full possession my method of sing 
ng he | r \ form great artists.— 
Francesco LAMPE 
Reception Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3 
Stud k6 M A\ve., near Twenty-eighth St 
PERCY IkMUS, 
( nte 
Voice | I Art of Singing 
t 64th Street, New York 
LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOO! } NGING 
Ope er special course, all 
Jepartn | alists Prospectus 
e Alba | Street, New York 


AVERILL 


as 


INSTRUCTION 
F ift 


yncert 


RUCTION 
New York City 


1S 
sth Street, New Y 
mber of pupils 


NGWAY | 


na 
and 


ork 


yc yy. 
Singing 
New York 


egic 


Hall, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT she wy ind TEACHER of 
PIA ) d COMPOSITION 
Address West on reet, New York 
SIGNOR FILOTEO GREC 
THe Ar Si N« 

Studi West 3 Street, New York 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 

INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios Carnegie H New York 


LARITONE, 
NCERT 
AL INSTI 


AY, 

e Art of Singing 

\ ( A. Building 
ork 


yW\ 


MARIE SEYMOUR SELL 
\ INSTRUC ON 
I 
Stud I Vey y bh 
} Mrs i I Liss! ye MOSS 
} 
) 
w Y ( 
S 1 BURI 
AL ¢ LTURI \CCOMPANISI 
€ i x sts Corr interpretat rt 
Opera r song Re 
Director Grace E. Chur« 
s 6 WW Street, New York 
GE IRGI SW kek 
( R IRA rR INCERT 
Street, New York 
J. HARRY WHE! kK, 
\ r Singing 
\ ed r ‘r 1 h 
Stud | ner St., New York 
J \ug ] Assembly 
Mr. EI ) I 
( c 
Mrs. ED ND SEVER 
\ 
» tre New y 
ICNR 
ENRICO DUZENSI 
OPERA TENOR 
W r s f Cu €: good 
cultiv " ct n method 
I St é Lexingt Ave 
CARL MULLER 
Translat i “Se é Fur ‘ Harmonies 
Aut! I es for Harmonic "ineselese.” 
Teache f Pian Harmor Counterpoint and 
Con lLexingt \ve ew York 


\IGILLE 


N, REPERTOIRE 
Carnegie all, 
New York 


-\MONTE, 


Avenue, New York 


UESNEL, 
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Musicale 
New York 
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street New Ve rk 
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THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 





1OOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 
230 East 62d Street 
er 4l education given to students 
! ning the ghest pertectior 
F. & H. CARRI,. Direct 


AND PIANO. 


and 








MME. 


L 


U 


a. 


Ib. 


APPIANI, 





VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
*The puella, 159 West asth Street 
New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompan 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Churct 
rner Fiith Avenue. and 2oth Street 
Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 
Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range 


York 


ANO 


| VOCAL CULTURI 
negie Ha ew York 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
VOCAL INSTRU¢ 
H s | ~ 
LENA DORIA DEVINI 
Vou lL INSTR 
t « t 
he VC ES ) Pk 
ri Aver 
RANCIS CARRIER 
k NI 
1) 2 
Miss EMMA HOWS(Q)? 
MM rH 
| ISIDORI CKS 
1] ( 
{ 
I 
1} MARIE PARCELL 
DRAM 
I R I 6 
HUGO TROETS | 
) ar Scherr St. I t 
Ir I P ( 
Ire Less S give al 
K ( 
| Y 
Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 
\ I t Repertoire 
St egie H York 
| A. J. GOODRICH, 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
| Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or 
| chestration and Practical Musicianship 

Aut I { “Analytica Har t eor f 

Interpretation,” “Cor ete Mus Analysis Syn 
thet inter} nt le a | M 
sicianship.” : ; 

j 119 West 43d Street. New Yor ity 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruct« 
Addre 36 Gramercy Park, New 
fHE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
te with American 5S 
( neg ‘ 
N es r Vow re er 
if \ < New Y k 
Ine ir W ne 
ENRY HOLD HUSS 
Ir M 
I Stre c 
FRANCIS FISCHER OWERS 
Vi E CUI RE an 
\} SIN 
+ \ N 
Kar Cit 
May 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOT 
n, P rhe I 
Residence i Stud 
Washington A B 
WILLIAM H. BARBER 
Cl < 
| | W. RIESBER 
| 
} 
C. BEN 
\] ROODERIM 
GRENVILLE SNELI 
UEL B I 
HENRY SMOCK BOICI 
i 
I ( 
I N y 
M FANNIE HIRSCH 
CONCERT AND | 
RAMA ( PRAN( S H 
I S New 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITI 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
Cor y EMILIA BENIE DE SERR 
1 CAR S DE SERRAN 
l ( r I 
EANNE ARON] 
( I enza d Arona rate 
d. Special Teachers’ ¢ ir Dip \ 
structior Stud »M on Ave., Ne 
ONSERVATORY OF MUS! 
\irs PRICI Director Sever 
n 2 Street Special daily ] 
ne in Ne York where the pupil x 
< « € ery y imacr t € re 
er rms re nable Virg ( r 
GUY DORE LATTA 
Voi Culture S 
Tone production, placing 
peciaity (,uarantees to incr 1 
West 1 Street, New Y 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO 
VOCAT INSTRI CTO 
\ Developed—Stvle—Oper 
\\ sath Street. N \ 
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EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior ~ aoa of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method 
Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists, Teachers of Public Schoo! Music and Children. 


ROME, ITALY.—=—> 
Tuternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 


FASLTER PIANOFORTE Sscnoot. 
pylston » Boston 

music’ Te 1\CHERS who have = “com 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 
July and August, 1901, Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


lete 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 





Students — - 4 difficult music from the staff nota- 
Send for 


tion with 
Special — Oy y Mail. Classes forming. 
403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes, 
he will teach in New York until August 1. 


HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 











KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 28d Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mute. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 





Boston. 








ho e? pre eee OF asic Hall, Boston, Mass. 
| W\ Vr . 
gy ERNESTINE FISH, 


Contralto. 


Adress “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 


Boston, Mass 


Summer School of 
| Music, Chautauqua, N.Y. Author 
} of Palmer's Piano a, We. ; 
i) Pocket Dictionary, 3,000 Musical 
| Terma, 25c <S 516 Interludes 
and Mc sviati ons, Mg.60 

k Bos 2841, New York 


JJ. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Culture 





















Baritone. 





372 Boylston St., 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
oston, Mass. 


Strictly Italian Method. 

| Director of the Vocal Depart- 
Ment for the fifteenth as KY 
at Cuectooges Assembly,N.Y. 
Author of “*Vocal Physiology 
and Singing,”’ Etc. 


tudio . 
81 Piftth Avenue, New York. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 

Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Tenor Soloist. 

Studio: 153 Tremont St., 





CARL VENTH, 
VIOLINIST. 


Studio: 52 Seventh Avenue, 
Residence: 7 Hanson Place, 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


t Brooklyn, N. Y 


Boston. 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy ~— 





This space will be devoted to Piano Compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 
«as ” a ww by JOHN F. ELLIS & Co. 
Springtiée. 937 Pa. Ave., N.W., Washington. D.C 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Senoer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, 
Butler Exchange, PHOTIDENCE, R.1. 





Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals | ae the famous Concert- Lecture, 
THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


HYMNOLIA 


_. |Displaces the Reed Organ. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Bosto 





(SAME SIZE). 
| CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


‘CHICKERING & SONS 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, lass. 
| Distributers for North and South America. 


MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Boston 





i 
Contralto Soloist. | California. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 - 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass | ROSCOE WARREN LUCY 
7 Residence: Newton, Mass. - | PIANIST . 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY NE ee, iin OL 
Contralto, 





Oratorio, Concert 
__Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


| MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


Boston, Mass LYRIC SOPRANO. 





Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest Organization of Women Piayers. 








, Cal 








En tour Oct. 39 10 March 90 an United States and Canada. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Condactor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
| LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, VIOLINIST. 


: . Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 











Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston JENN IIE FOELL, 
wens i a Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio 
Miss EDITH E. TORREY, Care of Gustave Candidus. Steinway Hall, New 


: York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Dramatic Soprano. and a 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Back Bay 1089-5. 








(FREDERICK ‘MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


FE LIX FOX 813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, 
Piano, |'KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


Steinert Hall, Boston. | CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Telephone: 


Pa. 





MME. ‘SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 








131 Tremont Seost, Canada. 
. . wt 
CAROLINE SHEPARD, | The Mason & Risch Piano€0. , wa 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


Boston address: al Steinert Hall. 


Arthur Claassen,| ~~ 


CONDUCTOR, 
ed 





| Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS ana 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 








“ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatery of Music 


LADIES’ Offers highest facilities io Mave, Art, 
COLLEGE 


341 Jefferson Avenue, 
538 Fulton Street (Wissner’s), 


a 








Che American Institute of Applied Music 


The Metropolitan College of Music. The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 
The Fletcher Music School. 


FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louls Schmidt, 
john G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
others. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
212 WEST 59Tm STREET, NEW YORK 


Virgil Piano School. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


718 Lexington Ave., near 58th St., New York. 


OPEN ALL SUMMER. 








Write for particulars. 














SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 





SLX Weeks Sener Session 


Send. for calendar to 
OF THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 
SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
S. M. FABIAN, Head of Department of Interpretation. 


V—_— 
NEW YORK CITY, 





Special Term for Teachers and Players in the 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD, 
Beginning July 8, 1901, Ending August 17. 





Examination and Enrollment days, Friday and Saturday, 
July Sth and 6th. 


Further particulars by addressing the 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d Street. 





SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, 
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the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and : 
quality of tone the highest excellence TA 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them: the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
crofession and the public. 


% We. 
WH. 


= 


4 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 
791 Tremont Street, 
7 


UR Productions of the present year are i 
VA, 
J 






F 
FA 


fp 
‘s 






BOSTON. 


STERLING fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—_DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, 




















N. Y. 





New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











oto HRETHOP & ARTEL 


ORATORIO, . . 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 


it East 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


sertram SHAPLEIGH, 


SONGS: 
Op. 10, 11, 18, 19, 28, 33, 
35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42. 
For VIOLIN: 


Op. 23, Romance. 
Op. 34, Legend. 


HERARD-[HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 





271 W. 113th St., New York. 
Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; “The 
Commonwealth,”’ East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. ‘ 
Summer Schol, Washington, Conn. 


~TAMY MURRAY’S 


‘sEVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.”’ 
indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
































WEBER]; 


PIANOS. 


108s Fifth Avenue, 











NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PIANO: 


TO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “*"isss:""° 


STEINERTONE. f 


n i881. 




















The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Monteagle (Tenn. ) Full Faculty—Daily Orchestral Concerts—Chorus. theatre, tl 
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Address till June 25, 1901: to say th: 
No. 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY . 
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The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, most shall 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendehl, Pietro Minetti, shrewdest 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. with the d 

knows ho 


("CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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Musique 
book, 
demain,’ 


title is “La Frangaise 


Bruneau's 


d‘hier et de and 


published in 1900, and it was 


collection of feuilletons concert 
ing new and old opera 
rmances, with digressions 


a pol mical 


nature The 
contains th 


Ministe 


Instruction and Fin 


present volume 


report made to the 


of Public 


Musique 






HE firm Charpentier, Paris, has 
published a book by Alfred Bru 
neau, composer and critic. The 


I 


Arts by the “Commission des 
Grandes Auditions Musicales 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
and reviews of operas an 

concerts are added 
I know little or nothing about Bruneau as man or con 
poser. I know that he is in his forty-fifth year, that he 
took the first ‘cello prize at the Conservatory, that he 
studied with Massenet and took a second Prix de Rome 
n 1881, when no first was awarded. I know that he was 


music critic of Gil Blas from 1893 to 1805, when he su 
ceeded Réty as critic of the Figaro. But I have never 
heard a page ol his operas “Kérim,” “Le Réve,” “L’At 


taque du Moulin,” “Messidor,” “L’Ouragan”’; nor do I 


know his Requiem or any of his orchestral or chamber 
music. I have his settings of some of Catulle Mendeés’ 
Lieds de France,” and it is my impression that Mari¢ 


Brema sang one or two of them in this country. .Mendés 
dedicates the volume to Bruneau, “who has made exquisite 
poems in music of my humble songs in prose.” 

But 


neau unless we cross the 


is there to hear sru 
Atlantic? It is true that ‘orches 


tral excerpts from “Messidor” might be played, but even 


what opportunity music by 


Mr. Thomas has not yet introduced them in Chicago 

The 
esting. Ten years ago he was sneered at as the gonfalonier 
of the the the 
school, pupils of César Franck, protested, and their spokes- 


man as a writer interests me. His career is inter 


young school; and members of young 


man said in public: “They never asked the composer of 
‘Le Réve’ to play a part in their name, and the future of 
the music drama in France does not depend on the re 
ceipts that M 
opera of a musician of the future, agreed, but without 


Carvalho can draw from the conscientious 


past. When Vincent d’Indy will send an opera to the 


theatre, the attempt—successful or not—will be truly im- 


Franckian school, as it is 


‘Here is 


portant, and on that day the 
called, 
Judge us, 
work.’ ” 


will cry out in unison: what we wish! 
and judge our aims, our tendencies from this 
At the same time they did Bruneau the justice 
that “Le Réve” the 
honest man, who despised the stupid conventionalities of 
lyric drama and was scrupulous in the matter of declama 


tion, but that his use of the leitmotiv was not skillful; for 


to say was courageous work of an 


these themes should be transformed whenever they appear, 
and should not preserve in melodic appearance an irritat 
ing uniformity which finally makes them unendurable; and 
some of the critics swore than Bruneau as an orchestral 
Gauthier-Villars went so far as to 
write: “In the year of musical affectation 1891—when the 
most shallow pupil of Mother Massenet orchestrates as the 
shrewdest bailiff draws his instrument, finishes his work 


composer was a duffer 


with the devotion shown by the old Lady, his teacher, and 
knows how to conceal the hales of his inspiration by con- 


think it was his first—was 


4 


temptible fakes—I find it extraordinary to meet a 

poser of temperament who apparently does not know hi 
trade.” And then this violent, grotesque, sensible writ 
calls to mind a remark of the late Alfred Ernst w tha 
reproaches made against Wagner for the abuse enhar 
monic modulations, length of pedal points, & are 
brought only by those who read the scores, not er stag 
acquaintance; for in the opera house these alleged fault 
turn out to be true and impressive. effect But witl 
3runeau it is different Certain passages w! ire pair 
ful in the arrangement for piano are absolutely odiou 


when they are pert rmed by the orchestra.’ 

But Bruneau was not discouraged. He remained fait! 
ful to Zola Messidor” succeeded “L’Attaque du Mou 
n,” “L’Ouragan” followed “Messidor.” and now mpose! 
nd librettist are at work on “L’Enfant roi.” L’Our 
agan”’ and “Messidor” are in prose They that are in 
terested in this matter should read Saint-Saéns’ article 
Portraits et Sou (page 30-23 Here y t 
way, is a senten n “Messidor” that Bruneau was 
obliged to set t music “Our neighbo Gaspard not 
being content with the old systen washing by hand 
has the idea of establishing factory 

In 1901 Bruneau is a man that must be reckoned wit 
seriously. He has his admirers, his partisans. Gustave 


works; 


could not 


Charpentier has praised Bruneau’s indeed, he sat 


n Bruneau’s chair when the latter with decency 
and Bruneau has paid glowing tributes 


serve his journal 


recalls Thorold Roger’s epigram 


to Charpentier. It 





Wi c adi ng putter r aiter te t hs 
Let us hear some of the opinions of this brave radical 
who has worked consistently often against the wind of 
popular favor, unlike poor Ambroise Thomas, who was 
always trimming his sails, to catch it 
The Report in the name of the Commission is by n 


means a formal document, a dull record of concerts given 
fulsome and 


fire 


names ol 


under the auspices of the Commission, with 


cumbrous final explosion of 


the 


compliments, and a 


works in honor of France. Bruneau uses 


the composers represented in the concerts as pretexts for 
little When he 


is biographical he is a Aubrey 


essays, and these essays are suggestive 


follower of John rather 


than of the eminently respectable compiler of dates and 
facts. 

Thus he Adam de la Halle: “His 
brant, palpitating person, his whole happy or unhappy 


writes of whole vi 


heart. his whole hazardous life are in his work as a con 


fession of humanity made to humanity. Scarcely is he of 


the age to live, but he recounts his life. Each new love 
becomes a new song, fleeting loves fixed in the memory 
of men by immortal He young girl 
whom he adores and to whom he believes he shall long 
be faithful. He 


superb poem of passion and grief, he says in most cruelly 


songs marries a 


leaves her almost immediately and in a 


realistic and poignant fashion, how he was seduced by 


the charms of his wife and how he was satiated by them 
He was driven from Arras, his birthplace, which he then 
He trav 
els to love, to keep on living, to sing forever and only 


apostrophizes in verses of prodigious bitterness 


on the threshold of old age does he repent, a little in the 


manner of Verlaine, deliciously: 


for he writes 


Adieu, amours, trés douche vic 





Le plus joieuse 





QOui puisse étre fors paradis 

“And he composes motets in honor of the Virgin Mary, 
never ceasing, you see, to glorify woman, and thus demand 
ing her pardon.” 

This vagabond minstrel was, according to Bruneau, the 
first who dared to write with that were 
taken, not from sacred history, but from daily life; that 
at last broke rules and worked in full independence of 


pieces subjects 
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mind and soul. “Music, as painting, is now obliged to re 
turn to plein-air. It follows the admirable movement in 
stigated by Corot, Millet, Manet and so many others 
Clément Jannequin is eulogized for | musical picture 
of the cries of Paris, a picture of eternal manners A com 
















poser of uncommon observation ippreciation of every 
thing that lives, and subtle irony 

Here is the opening of the introduction to the discussion 
of Lully 











An orchestral 


score, as s¢ 







form in France 





is a great picture with a thou 





strume 




























































} yh adored vite | dre Bruneau w ‘ 
T shout the preface f Gluck n Brunea himseit 
eve n prefaces ¢ ‘ necredible net | QOuragar 

WI wrote it, Brunea r Zola 
(sretrv Of the filty piece ‘ . ¢ 1 e the 

ter. th t Ss ex sive fect ty y six or s¢ 

leserve he re P P On the the ind | three 
lumes memoirs, des} the ackness of style, are 
t € ling | \ t s ruc a perso! 

yrrodigious, d ncerting vete ! himself wit 
e sures r t ‘ g S ‘ 1 successes x 

) ning the slightest t ! est te rv inte 
ns, oF ny the ‘ sir \ t puerile 

nd tranat manner ey S eve to a 1 

1! one o ne T s iu c ti T eT WW i 1eT 

Brune us quotes c gt ri€ w I 4 
preiace Dy Méhul, but doe t name r VOrTK Tt NT 
his preface veloong | pera wa Ariodante 

799 And he draw i narn g I ture ot tl I 
poser ppointed by the failure several oper 

S gardet i Pantir iting flower He } id a er 

able p yn for tulips l s friend Pirolle, described 

m as a mad tulip fanci¢ A wa nstantly trying t 

yroduce new spe S H vould fa t n ¢ iSy 

ser ble to everything round hin gt ning id 

niring only the sw rchange h yous caresses 

the happy idulteries, wl e watched attentively.” He 
also grew the crowfoot When we calculated together 
said the same ne ! efiect by efile ons o light 

with the forms and It these plants, he said that a 

park of these flowe we hosen and arranged was to 

e eve what M t and Gluck was to the 

ear He iis ] é ses nva tns, p KS bear ears 
his orchestra of color and perfume consoled him for the 
ngratitude of audiences 

Bruneau does not believe that Cherubini had a great 

nfluence on the evolutior Frencl Lesueur, the first 
of the “descriptives,” was the precursor of Berlioz Boi 
dieu was too amiable He wished to soothe 1udience 
wished to be soothed the great lesson Gluck was for 
gotten, and thtn came “bad Italian musi 

Rossini’s “Barber” is delicious; eternal gaiety laughs 

and mocks; “William Tell” is pathetic with the cry and 
revolt of eternal suffering; these are masterpieces that 
will make the composer’s name immortal; but his other 
scores ! And Bruneau contrasts the melody of Per 
golese and the melody loved by the young masters of 
the French with that of Rossini, who used it recklessly 


to win the good graces of a public. In his in 


Bruneau quotes from whose Englis! 
looks better in French 


then he 


dignation Carlyle 


Bruneau admits that Rossini was 


and lambasts 


made of his 


a genius, and thumps and bushes 


“He 


owns 


him in a cruel way (Rossini) inter 


preters balancers, cl jugglers. He put the concert 


n the theatre, and what a concert! When his melody 
did not bristle with incomprehensible ornaments. it was 
generally a sharp contradiction to the words, the ideas 


he characters, the situations to which it was applied 
Never were nature, truth, life ignored to such a point.” 
The influence of Meyerbeer was still worse, for it lasted 
longer lo gain effect he chose pieces of sumptuous 
scenery, in which the ballet, not often justified, was of con 


siderable where the 


importance in attraction show on the 
stage was a continual distraction for those who did not 
like music and to each of these pieces he added a score 
that contained always, to satisfy some, to conciliate others 


pieces of instrumental color and vocal brilliance, most vig 


orously written, intensely dramatic in sentiment.” 
Then follows naturally the eulogy of Hector Berlio 
but as some of your leading critics in New York do not 


Berlioz 


above him as a composer 


rank Dvorak 
I pass on hurriedly 


approve of and and Paderewsk 


! 


as one aione 





at night, in darkness full of questionable whispers 


Adolphe Adam depoetized the ballets of Théophile Gau 
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tier. One inspired page is found in all of Halévy’s operas, 
La Juive,” which is beautiful 
because the composer, an Israelite, put in it a little of his 
Auber had not the true Gallic wit and 
robust 


the scene of the Passover in “ 


faith, soul, life. 
humor, the large laugh, the joyous energy, the 
but he had what was then called French wit. “He 

his way of liv- 
saddened, and he 
did not wish to bore or he amused the 


crowd with the wit by which he entertained himself. It is 


fancy, 
was witty in his manner of writing and 
ing. He did not wish to be bored or 
sadden others; 
not wit alone, however, by which the genius of our race is 
sentiment of nature, the eloquence of the 
Auber was almost 


revealed; the 
heart are our primary qualities, and 
wholly without them.’’ But does Bruneau do Auber jus- 
tice? He finds that his skipping rhythms, easy tunes, dash, 
grace, shrewdness, characterize the epoch when he was 
king, and therefore the commissioners chose his overture 
io “Le 
the Second Empire 
Auber’s best operas were produced before 


stocq” to represent the music especially in vogue in 
“Lestocq,” by the way 
and nearly all of 
1850. Offenbach was the man of the Second Empire. But 
Bruneau might at least have Muette de 
Portici” if only for the Italian color imagined by a man 
An entertaining article 
Of course there 


praised “La 


who would not leave the boulevard 
might be written on Auber and Offenbach. 
is no comparison to be drawn between them in matters of 
technic; Auber was admirably equipped; but there is a 
a humanity in certain airs by Offenbach that Auber 
“Song of For 


pathos, 
never approached, never imagined—as the 
tunio,” “Perichole’s Letter,” “The Appeal of the Grand 
Duchess (what was her first name?) to Fritz.” an air in 


“La Princesse de 


Trebizonde”—yes, there are many such 
airs in these despised operettas 

Félicien David had many imitators, therefore he was a 
And what does Bruneau 


monk, the confessor of these 


musician of strong individuality 
say of Gounod, the erotic 
dear little perfumed women, or the man on his knees who 
watches luxuriously the creamy nape of the noble dame 
kneeling at’ a chair near by? Gouned had “the eloquence 


of the heart,” he dared to speak constantly of love to 
people of wit and intelligence He exerted a singular fas- 


cination. “When Gounod rose in the corner of a parlor, 


walked through rows of admiring men and women, and 


sat down in front of the piano, a murmur ran through the 


room. His hands fell on the keyboard with such author- 
ity that from the first note vibrating in the silence 
brusquely obtained, the looks of those present cou'd not 
be detached from the superb apparition. The 


monastic head of the master, a head with a long white 


strange, 


beard, with a large tonsured skull, was illuminated by the 


burning light of two magical eyes, while the strong, 


1 commanded 


] 
ly, extremely 


And men 


yielded to the virile yet gentle song that took possession 


sensual lips, speechless, 


1} } 
Hest 


silence as well as women were in ecstasy; they 


of them.” 


Yet Gounod, as well as Meyerbeer, Auber and others, 


paid compliments to the admirable, and despotic prima 
donna who insisted on airs. Composers, Mr. Bruneau— 


composers, organists, conductors, yes, and critics, should 


is dated 1834, 


remember the sage advice in Ecclesiasticus: “Use not 
much the company of a woman that is a singer, lest thou 
be taken with her attempts.” 

“Gounod remains and will remain the amorous musi- 
cian above all others. He created a language of tender- 
ness, which is profoundly disturbing, astonishingly ex- 
quisite, into which in spite of a thousand harmonic 
caresses, melodic and orchestral, nothing finical enters. 
* * * Romeo, Vincent, Faust, Juliet, Mireille, Mar- 
guerite have one and the same heart, the heart of Gounod, 
which in their bodies has suffered, palpitated, loved.” 
Bruneau suggests that the mysticism in Gounod’s love 
songs has much to do with the physical effect of his music 
on audiences and especially on women. Nor does 
Bruneau shy violently at “The Redemption” and “Mors 
et Vita,” although he contents himself with saying that 
they have as much grandeur as simplicity, a statement 
which admits of several interpretations. 

Ambroise Thomas was an “honest artisan in sounds.” 
He retreated without bitterness before the young revolu- 
tionaries. Asa teacher he was “the master of the majority 
of musicians who succeeded him at the opera house, and 
t is only fair to say that they have always been affection 


ately grateful toward him for the lessons which he gave 
and the liberty which he allowed them in pursuing thei: 
careers without interposing by his powerful influence the 
slightest foolish or jealous obstacle.” Yet these pupils 
“made Gounod” 
And then Bruneau recalls the 
“Mignon” 


did not imitate him; 
“made Ambroise 
1,000th performance of 


many ; nobody ever 
Thomas.” 
and salutes respectfully 
the composer 

Not the least interesting pages of this book are those 
devoted to Pasdeloup, which give a new idea of that con- 
ductor, new to those who have always thought of him as 
a rough pioneer for Lamoureux and Colonne. Bruneau 
insists that Pasdeloup provoked in great measure the evo 
f to-day. Yet he admits 
that Pasdeloup conducted sometimes clumsily, but not 


lution of French music into that 


without enthusiasm, his valiant and undisciplined band. 
“T shall never forget a Wednesday of a far-off October, 
when going along the street I saw Pasdeloup; he was 
standing before a Morris column; he was looking at the 
big bills of Colonne and Lamoureux, which were freshly 
posted, and the column showed the first absence for twen 
ty-five years of the little square of red paper, which an 
nounced his programs, his—poor defeated man. And I 
clearly remember that his monocle fell from his eye; tears 
ran down his beard; and then the big fellow, distracted, 
ran, in mourning for his only child.” 

Hot praise for Bizet, who acquired originality and was 
not born with it. His first operas were Gounodish; his 
individuality was first seen in “Djamileh.” The marvelous 


music of “L’Arlésienne’—‘‘music so badly received at 


first that it seemed to harm Daudet's piece, and afterward 
so well understood that it immortalized the piece.” As 
for “Carmen.” what is there to be said to-day? “It con 
tines logically our national traditions, it widens them 


superbly. Everything is clear, frank, simple, concise, 


strong, natural.” 


Guiraud, a composer of rare charm, an exquisite 


harmonist, was not a man of the theatre He was 
timid, and to singers he 
would shape his melodies two or three Delibes 
was master of the ballet rather than of opera. Lalo, 
Franck and Saint-Saéns promoted the Renaissance of or 


France, and “Le Roi gd’ Ys” showed that 


amiable, sweet, please his 


times. 


chestral music in 
he was master in the opera house 
But I pass over Bruneau’s eulogy of Chabrier, his 
curious pages on Godard—who made it a point of honor 
know nothing of Wagner's music—the eloquent, yes, 
magnificent tribute to the memory of that chief of musi 
k, the graceful words concerning Ernest 


There 


cians, César Franc 
Chausson, who is too little known in this country 
are a few pages complimentary to composers now liv 
ing, and there are pages that refer to orchestras and 
choruses that visited Paris at the Exhibition. There is an 
admirable discussion of the alleged influence of Wagner 
French composers. The desire to 


over the modern 


avenge the wrong done “Tannhauser” has been of injury 
modern composer; but a much more 


Chauvinists that 


in a way to the 
hostile force was the band of enemies, 
tried to prevent the introduction of Wagner's works, for 
when the barriers were broken down the success degen 
erated into a fad, and the French composer was com 
pelled to wait humbly, hat in hand, until the Wagneriar 
holiday was over. 

Bruneau reviews “Louise” in a laudatory article, al 
though he, the realist, finds that the Noctambule who 
whispers in the ears of young girls symbolizes the pleas 
ure of Pan’s in a manner too direct, “too tangible.” The 
scenery and the stage management cause him to exclaim 
‘The ‘onion row’ of the ballet is of the past, as 1s the 
romance sung to the prompter or howled at the public 
as are the inappropriate gesture, the ridiculous accessor 
ies, the incongruous costume.” I am not interested in 
“Martin et Martine,” “Lancelot,” “Le Juif Polonais,” “Le 
Follet,” “Hansel et Gretel,” “Phoebé,” “Le Marseillaise”’ 
and other works, except for certain remarks made by 


way of digression; as when Bruneau says with reference 


to Jonciére’s “Lance!ot,” which might have been writte 


in 1850: “That which seems to us magnificent in certain 
scores of the past and still is splendid is that which was 
new when the works first appeared. Youth is always 
right: and always will those who try to stop it in its race 
to glory be wrong and fall behind 

Bruneau is a warm admirer of Richard Strauss, and he 
is lost in adoration of “Ein Heldenleben.’ I place above 
the astonishing display of technical skill the musical idea 
of Strauss, the humanity in the conception. The admirable 
artist has put into this piece all his joys, sufferings, hope 
discouragements, indignations and even labors; for, in the 
episode of peaceful works, he has brought in the chief 
themes of his own pieces. A cry of truth—and this is prob 
ably why it is so beautiful. I know nothing more beautiful 
I repeat it purposely, more elevated, more noble than the 
splendid conclusion of this composition.” 

He asks, Why should the public be compelled to listen to 
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the feeble 
Apostles’ 
Bruneau fears the 


ner’s * Supper” 


verbot” and “Rienzi.” 


They performed at 


was given at Saint Eustache, and 
approach of “Die Feen,” 


an exhibition concert Claude Debus an audience 


and rambling attempts of great pernee Wag- by third-rate German Kapel 
I recommend “C’est |’extase lan + the K 


Gounod and Massenet, 
“Das Liebes- goureuse,” 


Bois.” The second of these 
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“Tl pleure sur mon cceur” and 


The others would charm a few 


7 


echoes of THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


Imeisters, or are 


f altenborn concerts at the 


season ofr tl 


HE third 
St. Nicholas Garden was auspiciously 


and chilly 


. 1¢ 
“Chevaux de pened last 
openes last 
is the one that might please atmosphere 


Kaltenborn 


. Saturday night. Despite the rain 
Nor is every * . 
the garden was crowded to overflowing Mr 


sy’s “Ls ‘ iselle Elue.” as a fi . ance, singer rtl f such songs , 

y's “La Damoiselle Elue It was not a first performance, inger worthy of such song wan recsived. with heartiest demonsttations, and Georg: 

for Debussy sent the scene for soprano, alto, female chorus D. Phillips, the secretary of the St. Nicholas Skating and 
. " 77 dry > > : . : 

and orchestra from Rome—he was Prix de Rome in 1884 : _ Pupil H Hold ae Gite neil teemenes mantis this Guimae. Gee 
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I | . | { | t | at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Saturday evening, rations and general appearance of the garden 
“It is an orchestral and vocal commentary on a poem by = ppg . é op a , er Mr 

. > ; 1 May 25. The program, which was delightful, but crowded The musical program presented was enjoyable 
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orchestral fantaisies that the young French school has pro Nocturne, G minor, op. 37 ( " by Vieuxtemps, and as an encore a pretty little Berceuse 

: - \ 1 ten an é i a } ot) sues 
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. o Mice EI nt ‘ gs é ig 
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First movement of Concerto in G minor, op. 25 Mendelsso t a ae - ' 

5 o durable emotion. Pre-Raphaelitism, which, already Dee , : ” 
keep no durable « on. Pre-Raphael iC ; seus ae Whcohs one tant eal ions : Leot \\ pia 
fo] 7 tf ee ‘ ith s on nomentar . ‘ 
fallen into forgetfulne had with us only a momentar Scherzo in C sharp minor Chopin wy e s t. The symphor playe W I 
vogue, because it did not ‘suit our nature, our temperament Miss Cornell thetique oy Diciaaiiods 

re tic b V 
Women. bearing lilies, grew old qui kly on the fecund land First movement of —- D -— Mozar lhe ' a e f “ I Pe row) 
in which we live. M. Debussy has written music that fits ; — a = see : i> Sisal i 
‘ ’relude, C sharp minor Rachmaninott ina ! A ae 
the poem. I praise him for this and state that he has been 
=— Thomas Moore wURSD . 
exceedingly successful Bruneau speaks him again aS Nocturne, B major, op. 62 Cc} , 
the composer of the two orchestral nocturnes, “Nuages Miss Helen Rapallo 
and “Fétes,”” which’ were played last season and he de First movement of S a oan Basa s P. 5 wont t Se ‘ 
Jt iss arriet Prate ; 
scribes him as possessing one of the most curious and re- gyoccato Etude R ( K 
markable natures of the period “Little known by the Nilsen ” I 
1 c > t i . ti tT a 
crowd, not seen in public, producing only when he feels the Mrs. Piersen : ; - 
rel rue 1 > minor r . 
mood, he lives alone, disdainful of report and puftery Prelude = — = G minor, from W I 1 ¢ : 
ore “ chord, irst Boo I 
lhese pieces he praises to the skies. The music is “pro- cong (transcribed by Miss Lawrenc: I kowsk a gne 
digiously and singularly delicious.” Shall we ever hear Miss Grace Lawrence \ Wag 
” on ( I c 
them? I know six songs by Debussy, “Ariettes Tothose  Isolde’s Love Death W agner-I 
' ' : , I \ \ I Vagn 
who wish to learn other songs than those which are made M Wrigle 8 
seiiiiiniaataiaataninteiti “ panera semauemnent nent eee Scherzo- Valse M kowsk l’re I c I g 
. - Miss Harriet Prate e, Sat Dalila s s 
ESTABLISHED 1867. Hung M ) I ¢ 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, Montauk Lapies’ QUARTET This quartet was the lead SUNDAY NIGH 
R. F. ZIEGFELD, P id ing musical feature of the Decoration Day services of the ve re Sakur Goldmark 
. residen : , - 
D se Grand Army in the Metropolitan Opera House on Thurs . rug a 
The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical ‘ a" ; é . ( 
arning in America. day It is a successful quartet, working principally in lec R D kle 
. . t , . , » te ole " Pp 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. ture ober er at ¥ y C. A.’s. The quarte ‘is ct | ; ' 
re-engagec or part of next season, as was the \ietro I Heine 

The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a , , . 

Musical College. } litan ¢ Jpera House engagement on Thur sday a re-engage k UO Ru el 
ment of last year’s event. The singing of the quartet i$ an ~ R : 
, , . 1 ’ I ) \ I Cz ka 

SCHOOL OF Mi USI ELOCUTION, equally balanced pertormance, the voices blend ng beauti : . 

a. . 
ACTING. ORATORY fully and giving out the true essence of the music stead | Stra 
, ° of individual parts. All the singers merge their voices into (verture, R ; Menaelssohr 
g 
LANGUAGES. the one quartet quality rhe singing is, as a matter —_ 
omen : < ; K : 
course, most enjoyable, not only to those persons who be 
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37 AVENUE BRUGMANN, ' 


Brussevrs, May 21, 1901. { 
ENGEANCE of an artist. A telegram from 
Nice announces that Jaques Isuardon, 
baritone at the Monnaie and author of a his 
tory of our opera, besmeared M. Marty, a former tenor, 


former 





who had criticised him rather harshly in a theatrical jour- 
nal, from head to foot with a “paquet d’excréments.” 
rhe affair is making much noise in Nice. It recalls an 
outrage of the same genre committed one day on the 
Parisian boulevards on the administrator of a large paper 


\ small detail to be noticed on the subject of the visit 
of President Loubet to Nice. At the soirée de gala given 
n his honor at the Opéra, Mme. Caroline Fierens, a Bel- 
gian, sang the “Marseillaise’”; Leon Jehin, a “Petit Belge,” 
conducted ‘Parsifal,” and the role of Phannal in “Hero- 


diade,” was taken by the basso Maas, also Belgian. 


The Opéra of Paris recently produced the “Roi de 
opera, in three acts, words by M. Bouchut, music 
by George Hiie. On-a book, unhappily without great musi- 
cal character and in which the subject putting on the 
stage the death of the Duke of Guise, reduces history to 
the state of a simple historiette, M. Htie has written a 


Paris,” 


remarkable partition, not reactionary or at all common 
place, very distinguished in form and thought, recalling 
a little the manner of Saint-Saéns. It is the first lyric 
work that Georges Hitie has succeeded in having pro- 
duced on the stage since his Prix de Rome. My just dis- 
dain, as he is assuredly one of the most esteemed, the 
He has 
written notably numerous melodies and several collections 
“Poéme de L’Ab 


finest, the most profound of the French school 


of melodies (‘Chafisons Loutaines,” 
sence’), which are small chef d’ceuvres of expression and 


artistic writing 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, which Arthur 
Nikisch directs so brilliantly, is making an artistic tour- 
Austria, Portugal and 


Brussels on May 28 at 


née through France, Belgium, 
Spain. We will hear them in 


the Monnaie 


Mime. Clotilde Kleeberg (Mme. Charles Saume) has just 
1 England, in 


given a remarkable series of concerts i 
\ustria and in Switzerland. The papers are unanimous 


in praising the technic and sentiment of the pianist. 


The irresistible seduction of a first Sunday of real spring 
did not do much harm to the last of the Populaires Con- 
certs, and the attraction of a “Requiem Mass,” though 
fought victoriously against the not less 
It is just to say that 


rather severe, 
rare attraction of a day of sunshine. 
this “Requiem” was by Verdi. Austerity was not too 
much to be feared, and in effect the work, in spite of its 
title and its subject, seems much more an opera than a 


s none the less very 


nass, a funeral one especially. It 
interesting by its inspiration, often full of élan and elo 
quence, by its form more learned than those of the an- 
terior works of the author of “Rigoletto” and by its gen 
eral conception, which is really grand. Like in all the 
works of this genre conceived by the lialian masters, the 
religious sentiment is translated in a very human fashion; 
the drama is never in the sky, it is only on earth it suffers, 
talks and cries; since then from earth to the theatre there 
is only a step for the Italians, all the passions easily take 

scenic expression in their eyes. These works then musi 
be interpreted in just this character. One would singu 
larly mislead oneself in wishing to give them an unctious 
character which they do not possess. Theatrically con 
ceived, they have aalso to be theatrically translated. Syl- 
vain Dupuis fully appreciated this fact and tried to give 
us the colored living and mouvementée interpretation of 
the Verdi “Requiem” which was required, and in its en- 


semble it was remarkable, especially instrumentally.. The 


means, if not the intentions, were a little lacking on the 
vocal side. One knows the constant preoccupation of the 
Italian composers—and listeners also—in this regard and 
what exceptional importance they attach to the vocal part. 
The éclat and beauty of the voices are for them the essen- 
tial things and they are as much so in this “Requiem” 
as anywhere else. It needs rich, full voices dominating 
the choral and orchestral masses, and that Mlle. Friché, 
Madame Soetens and M. Danlée could not give us, in 
spite of all their merit and all their conscientiousness, 
which we do not for a moment think of contesting. Im- 
bart de la Tour, better endowed in this direction, though 
incompletely, still rendered something of the expressive 
exuberance of this style, which abounds in wished for con- 
trasts and violent colorations in a very remarkable fash- 
ion. Whatever is to be said, the effect of the fine pages 
of this work was intelligently obtained and the success 
was not doubtful for a moment. 


As often as one assists at a séance of Lieder given by 
M. and Mme. Mottl, the impression which one retains re- 
mains equally fresh and full of charm. They, moreover, 
possess the art of composing a varied and attractive pro- 
The special repertory is in 
Friday night the glorious 
Mendelssohn 


gram in the highest degree. 
this regard nearly inexhaustible 
and loved names of Bach, Schubert and 
were the ones which procured us an hour and a half of 
Some of the selec- 
Madame Mottl was 
contemporaries 


really exquisite musical sensations 
tions so ravished the public that 
obliged to repeat them. Among _ the 
Strauss, the fulgurant symphonist, 
dream of twilight filled with a sweet murmur, and as if 
\ Spanish 


Success and 


appeared to us in a 


bathed in tender moonlight. It was delicious 
song, by Jensen, was also much appreciated 
ovations during the whole soirée 


Madame Litvinne was the first of the French Valkyries, 
The souvenir of this event 
strong 


as Seguin was the first Wotan 
vibrant as one of the 
It occurred under 


has remained living and 
initiations to the lyric art of Wagner 
the direction of Dupont and Lapissida in March, 1887 
Fourteen years already gone! A long time, during the 
course of which the education has been accomplished, the 
public has given itself more and more to the comprehen 
sion of the new musical forms, on which it has eagerly 
taken all the occasions to be instructed and edified At 
concerts all Wagner has passed, at the theatre there re 
mains yet “L’Aimeau des Nibeloung” and the entire “Par 
sifal’” motif now reserved exclusively for Bayreuth. The 
revival of to-day has then the double interest of an evoca 
tion in bringing back to us with the two artists most liked 
at the creation all the emotions of discovery felt in the 
Being revived 


With 


the years the voice oof the Valkyrie has gained force and 


past. They were intense and profound 
in better prepared ground they took so much better. 


authority without losing its remarkable limpidity, and 
Wotan remains so nobly majestic that he yet dominates 
irom the height of his grand artistic conception the fire 
scene near the stake of the virgin asleep under his lance 
His “‘adieux” will remain one of the most grandiose pages 
of his interpretative repertory 

They say that he leaves us this time seriously, and that 
these adieux are in truth the last. He will be much re 
gretted and very difficult to replace. At the side of these 
two great artists we have several happy débuts to note. 
That of Mlle. Paquot, in the crushing role of Sieglinde, 
which she carries as valiantly as if she too had had a few 
good years of stage experience. This is decidedly a good 
acquisition for the Monnaie, on which it can build for the 
big roles of Falcon and dramatic soprano. Another début 
none the less successful, this one awaited since the begin- 
ning of the season, that of Madame Bastien, the ‘“Armide” 
of the Conservatory, the promised ‘‘Iphigenie,”” who in 
the role of Fricka, of which she was able to make a 
morceau capital, showed that she is ready to reap the 
same laurels on the stage as in concert. Yet two men’s 
roles to register to be complete in this rapid review, the 
one of M. Dalmores as Siegmund and M. Vallier as 
Hunding, both very correct, sure of their notes and of the 


voice. Only the first will have to gain something as yet 


in firmness of articulation, and especially as to the anima- 
tion of the personage which remains very dark. 

The Valkyries, chosen among the best subjects of the 
troupe, only merit compliments. The terrible octaves 
rolling across the wild ride went admirably, which is cer 
tainly not a small affair. 

As to the orchestra of Sylvain Dupuis, it is always nec 
essary to put it “hors pair,” especially with Wagner, which 
everyone plays with respect, if not with passion, under the 
baton of a chef eminently comprehensive and looking afte1 
the value of the slightest details. The very brilliant audi 
ence recalled the artists three times after every curtain 
fall. It was only strict justice. 


The concert given April 20 by the Ecole de Musique de 
St. Josseten-Woode had attracted a considerable crowd 
which entirely filled the immense Halle des Fétes on the 
Rue Gallait. The program was very attractive, and the 
reputation for excellent execution, which has long time 
been accorded to the séances of the music school,. to the 
competent and authorized direction of Gustave Huberti, 
was added the attraction exercised by the announcement 
of the presence of the Countess of Flanders, the Prince 
Albert and Princess Elizabeth. On the program, which 
was well filled and even a little copious, which is becoming 
almost the rule in Brussels, a fragment of “The Seasons” 
of Haydn (“Summer”), the scene of the Fileuses in the 
“Flying Dutchman” and the grand choral pages from the 
third act of the ‘Meistersinger,” which permitted Mr 
Huberti to show once again the qualities of teaching given 
in the Ecole de Musique. The pupils in the classes of en 
semble singing acquitted themselves in a victorious man 
ner of the very great difficulties with which the works 
chosen by the distinguished director put them face to face 
Mile. Paquot, of the Monnaie; Mlle. Latinis, Messrs. De 
mest and Mercier, professors of the Ecole de Musicale, intro 
duced themselves as soloists and were heartily applauded 
But the musical interest in the séance resided above all in 
the execution of the inaugural! cantata for choirs and or 
chestra, composed by M. Huberti on words of Gustave 
Lagaye, and dedicated to Achille Huart-Hamoir, president 
of the Ecole de Musique. Here is what the Guide Musical 
says of this work: “It is a work of great color, of which 
the beginning in which the freshness, which well gives the 
impression of the brook and stream, sung in the poem 
forms a charming opposition with the popular songs and 
the danse airs, which in the last part mingle their cadenced 
rhythms to the sounds of a bell to evoke the city in fes 
tivity 

The writing from one end to the other is very careful 
the orchestration abounds in picturesque details of a real 
descriptive power, and in spite of its very learned make, 
which gives it a constant interest, the work perfectly pre 
serves the form of a cantata. It is always distinguished 
in form, and even when it comes to expressing the joys of 
the crowd, M. Huberti, by the musical toilet with which 
he surrounds them, arrives at giving the popular themes 
an artistic “cachet,” which in spite of this takes nothing 
from their proper color. Let us state also that his science 
of harmony and counterpoint affirms itself in this new 
work to the highest point, but without show or pedantry, 
and without that the musician is tempted into purely scho 


lastic developments Great success for the well-known 
composer, whose work was rendered with paternal care 
and a surety of execution which let the difficulties hardly 


be noticed, and in spite of all this they were not small 


One of our confréres very much au courant on the 
affairs of the Royal Théatre de la Monnaie told in the 
press tribune of the Chamber of Representatives the 
other day that the directors of our first lyric scene cleared 
40,000 francs apiece during the campaign which has just 


come to a close 


“Tristan and Isolde” at the Monnaie. In spite of the 


surprise caused by the absence of one of the principal 


artists, Mr. Van Rooy, announced, this first representation 
in German of “Tristan und Isolde” fulfilled and even 


surpassed all that one hoped for. Vibrant and enthusi 


astic representation, a house full or very nearly so, very 
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curiously composed of a public mondain, profane, snob 


and Wagnerite, very French and very German, with a 


large contingent of Parisian artists and amateurs who 


arrived expressly during the day, several, it is said, en 
automobile. The fear of not being able to enter once the 
had determined all the 


be tore, 


act commenced 
‘clock 


ner with the vague and 


Spectators to ar 


rive at 7 and even sacrificing their din 


very illusory perspective of din 
was midnight; and most went to bed 


What 


ing after. But “after” 


very simply on an empty s.omach would one not do 


for the love of Wagner sung in German? Happily the 
admiration triumphed over the torments of hunget rhe 
soirée was profoundly emotional. Mr. Van Dyck, Brema, 
Litvinne, and above all, perhaps, the orchestra of M1 
Mottl, gave us in the largest sense of the word an abso 


lutely admirable interpretation of the chef d’ceuvre of the 
Van Dyck is a heroi 


attaining in the last act an incomparably patheti 


master and passionate Tristan, 


power 


Madame Brema colors the role of Brangaene with the 


grandiloquence of her fine gestures and of her expressive 


face. Madame Litvinne—articulation aside—is assuredly 


an ideal Isolde, superior to what she has ever been her 
representations oO! the French What 


Kurwenal, that M 


poignant a manner 


self in the work in 


a shame that the role of Seguin ren 


dered here in so was so pitifully 
voice of Schwegler 
Marke, 


however, imprinted with a more penetrating sen 


Buttner! The fine, deep 


played by Mr 


sounds well in the role of the King which Mr 


Vallier 





timent Che small roles are happily of not much conse 
quence 

But what would be impossible to praise as necessary 
is the warmth, the ardent convictior he “irénésie ye 
would say, in the interpretation in the ensemble of the 
work and principally in the grand pages of the firs d 
third acts, which were for many a veritable reve ) 
rhe success, useless to add, was enormous. One recalled 
the artists after each act an incalculable number of times 


with Mr 


Mottl, to whom certainly went the most appre 


ri 
lative ovations, for it seemed to all that his soul that he 
passed into this brilliant execution was the soul itsel 
Wagner LILLIAN 


CHARLES R. BAKek’s ArTISTS 





created such a sensation at 
Vernon 


ther points 


the boy soprano, who 
the Louisville Musical Festival and also at the Mt 
(la.) May Festival 


results, has placed his exclusive manage 


recently 


and who has sung 





many 
flattering l 
ment in the hands of Charles R. Baker. The 


lected Sydney Lloyd Wrightson as his leading baritone for 








the coming season’s work. Mr. Baker has already begun 
his bookings for next season, when he will no doi mak¢ 
his presence felt in the managerial field. Ele Gifford 
the noted soprano has placed her business in his hands, as 
has also Esther Fee, the violinist, of Paris, who will visit 


anager has booked he 


Winsted 


a two weeks’ tour in the 


America this fall. Miss Gifford’s 


with the Litchfield Choral Union at Conn., June 
5 She is also engaged for 
beginning September 30. Miss Gifford opens the big course 
of entertainments at Muskegon, Mich., on October 29 
William H. Sherwood is booked to appear as sole 


Pan-America 


1 is at present on a tour 


Chautauqua Day at the 
16. Mr 


Symphony Orchestra in the South, his nun 


Sherwoo¢ 


Botsford 
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Hall, on West 


The young musician 


Clavier 
second street, last Friday evening 


a piano recital at Twenty 


shows unusual talent, and his playing reflects the sincerity 


The fact that Signor Ogazon was edu 


of the true artist 
cated entirely in the City of Mexico must have convinced 
listeners of the musical advantages offered 


The 


musical people in the 


some of his 


n the capital of our sister republic program was 
catholic enough to please al] the 
audience 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann sang charmingly her groups 
Miss Hoffmann’s accom 
Gregorio Orive The 


through the courtesy 0} 


of German and French songs 


paniments were played by Signor 
recital was given at Clavier Hall 
\. K. Virgil, director of the Clavier Piano School. The 





ist of compositions presented by the two artists follows 
Sonata, op. 27 Beethover 
Signor (gazon 
N sbaun Schur 
\ is Sy i > 
Meine Liebe Gruen 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmanr 
Mazurk ( 
Etude ( 
Noct t ( pir 
Valse Chop 
Ba le ( I 
signor ‘/gazon 
cet ( de 
Seen Lasse 
| i € e ( D P 
Miss Hildegard Hoff 
| es S ‘ S 
Signor Ogaz 
HE sixth annual glee by ‘ ul d 1 E. M 
Jowma remple Choir, of w st ‘ George 
H. Estey is chief and Fannie E. Mealey secretary, was 
given in the s rooms of the Baptist Temple, Brox 
) on Thursday evening ist weel [he Persiar 
sarden with some cuts, was sung by me ers ‘ 
th « n, under the coaching and directio1 ‘ 
ino of Miss Bessie Bowman s being her débu t 
position o conductor The performance went sm ' 
y and with sufficient snap. It was extremely creditable 
amateurs d Miss Bowman's mpaniments gave 
splendid evidence her knowledge of singing as we 
is sk is pianist. She herself gave a fine interpreta 
m he tralto number The Wordly Hope Men 
et Their Hearts Up n,” the accompaniment eing 
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grams in Memphis being the Liszt Concerto and the Grieg light oper and adaptations have been given, besides the During their stay tl 
Concerto published pieces like this one of Thursday evening, and t their method 

Miss Mabelle Crawford, another of Mr. Baker’s artists, thus much has been done to draw out talent that other Some of their aut! 
is also with the orchestra. wise might have lain dormant Yersin in Bar Harbor 


The Kaltenborn concerts at St. Nicholas |! 


Rink will produce a number of novelties this season, among 


Jessie SHAY 


3rownell and her 


Miss assistants, t 


The performance of 


hem in the teaching 


all members of the fourth division—no outsiders or mem be their representatiy 
ers of other divisions are allowed to take part—was ex \dele Laeis Baldwin 
cellent. There was a prompter at hand, but so letter per New York in the fall 


which will be the performance on June 20 by Miss Jessie 


Shay of the Moszkowski Piano Concerto de The actio1 





fect were the actors in their parts that he had 
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Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 
Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Special! course for children. 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MRS.____ 


Carl 





Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Ave. acar 91st Street, New York. 
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Vortro 8B. 


THE 


2030 Broadway, 


Private Studio and Address: 


ORMONDE, 


corner 70th St., New York. 














Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 





LOUIS V. SAAR. 


Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Couaterpoiat, Orchestration. 





Personal interview daily, 1 to 3. 


(LONDON 


Telegrams: 


**Masikchor, London."’ 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


CONCERT DIRECTION) 


122 Beaufort St., S. W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Cuicaco, June 1, 1901. 
HE Chicago Musical College announces that special 
honors have been awarded in its various departments 
as follows: 
PIANO DEPARTMENT. 
Post GRADUATING CLASS. 

Marshall Field Diamond Medal, 
gracken; College Gold Medal, 
Helen McDougall ; College Gold Medal, third prize, 
Miss Mabelle Lewis. 

(GRADUATING CLASS. 


first prize, Miss Bernya 


second prize, Miss 


W. W. Kimball Diamond Medal, first prize, Miss Leah 
McKenzie; College Gold Medal, second prize, Julius 
Marks; College Gold Medal, third prize, Miss Adele 


Singer. 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE CLASS. 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld Diamond Medal, first prize, Miss Florence 
Webb; College Gold Medal, second prize, Miss Grace 
Leach; College Gold Medal, third prize, Miss Leonore 


Simon, 





VOCAL DEPARTMENT. 

Post GRADUATING CLASS. 
College Diamond Medal, first prize, Miss Lorraine Jessie 

Decker. 
GRADUATING CLASS. 

L. Z. Leiter Diamond Medal, first prize, Mrs. Harriet M. 
College Gold Medal, second prize, Herbert 
College Gold Medal, third prize, Miss 


Smulski ; 
Dale Jones; 
Etta Levin. 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE CLASS. 
Hon, Richard S. Tuthill Diamond Medal, first prize, Miss 
Alma Cole Youlin; College Gold Medal, second prize, 
F. Wallace Pike; College Gold Medal, third prize, 
Miss Adelaide Cella 
VIOLIN DEPARTMENT. 
Post GRADUATING CLASS. 
College Diamond Medal, first prize, Frederick Itte. 
GRADUATING CLASS. 
Studebaker Diamond Medal, first prize, Walter Schulze; 
College Gold Medal, second prize, Arthur Hand 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE CLASS. 
Alexander H. Revell Diamond Medal, first prize, George 
Arthur 
prize, Miss 


College Gold Medal, second 
Medal, third 


Schock ; prize, 
3Jerkowitz; College Gold 


Emma Anderson. 


SEVENTH GRADE—PREPARATORY DEPART 
MENT. 
PIANO COMPETITION. 

College Diamond Medal, first prize, Miss Sadie Cohen; 
College Gold Medal, second prize, Miss Maud Nest 
mann; College Silver Medals to eight next best piano 
students: Miss Bessie Frank, Miss Phebe Van Hook, 
Miss Lillie Bierfield, Miss Beatrice Mack, Miss Edith 
Ransom, Miss Mae Schaeffer, Miss Tuberia Guignet 
and Miss Irene Kalish. 

VioL1n COMPETITION. 

College Gold Medal, first prize, Master Louis Magnus; 
College Silver Medal, second prize, Miss Louise Xel 
owski; College Silver Medal, third prize, Miss Helen 
Parker. 

VocaL COMPETITION. 

College Gold Medal, first prize, Miss Lillian Seibel; Col 
lege Silver Medal, second prize, Miss Elizabeth Peick 
ert; College Silver Medal, third prize, Miss Belle 
Mercer. 

PREPARATORY 

PrAno COMPETITION. 

College Gold Medal, first prize, Master Moses 
lavsky; College Silver Medals for six next best 
piano students: Miss Belle Hollinger, Miss Ethel Pres- 
ton, Miss Anita Alvarez, Miss Gertrude Riheldaffer, 
Miss Rose Cohn and Miss Madge Clark. 

VIoLIN COMPETITION. 


SIXTH GRADE DEPARTMENT. 


Be gus- 


Silver Medals to three best violinists: First prize, Master 
Leon Stricker; second prize, Master Otto Treutlein; 
third prize, Miss Helen Mayer. 

SCHOOL OF ACTING 

Joseph Jefferson Diamond Medal, first prize, Miss Ethel 
Dovey; College Gold Medal, second prize, Clifton L. 
Payden. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION. 
GRADUATING CLASS. 
College Gold Medal, Miss Elgie Lowry. 





OTHER MEDALS TO BE AWARDED. 
Post GRADUATING CLASS. 
College Gold Medal for excellence in composition. 
GRADUATING CLASS. 
Edwin A. Potter Diamond Medal for best average of 


scholarship ; College Gold Medal for excellence in com- 
position; College Gold Medal for excellence in har- 
mony. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE CLAss. 

Gen. Charles Fitz Simons Diamond Medal for best average 
of scholarship; College Gold Medal for excellence in 
harmony; College Gold Medal for excellence in his- 
tory of music. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
College Gold Medal for excellence in harmony 
More than 300 students took the examinations for teach- 
ers’ certificates and diplomas. 


An operatic entertainment which was held for the ben- 
efit of the Chicago Flower Mission, in Steinway Hall, on 
the evening of Decoration Day, was under the patronage 
of the following ladies: Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Mrs. Fernando Jones, Mrs. Otto Matz, 
Mrs. E. C. Dudley, Mrs, James Westfall Thompson, Mrs 
George Payson, Mrs. Madison B. Kennedy, Mrs. Secor 
Cunningham, Mrs. Frederic S. Winston, Mrs. C. T. Boal, 
Mrs. Vernon Shaw-Kennedy, Mrs. Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, Mrs. W. G. Hibbard, Mrs. James R. McKay, 
Mrs. Samuel E. Gross, Mrs. Carter H. Harrison, Mrs 
Milward Adams, Mrs. Harry G. Selfridge, Mrs. Chauncey 
Keep, Mrs. J. M. W. Jones, Mrs. Frederick C, Austin, 
Mrs. John B. Lyon, Mrs. Orson Smith, Mrs. W. W 
Wilmarth, Mrs. E. W_ Gillette, Miss Florence Celiste 
Hutchinson, Miss Lillian Gillette, Miss Anna C. Boal 
and Miss Edith Healy 


The concert given by Errico Sansone, violinist, in the 
Auditorium Recital Hall on the evening of May 30 at 
tracted an appreciative audience. Mr. Sansone _ inter 
preted an exacting and interesting program, including 


lartini’s Sonata, 3ach’s Chaconne; Andante and 


Rondo, Vieuxtemps, and two original compositions, 
“Cradle Song” and “Trifle.” A string quartet, consisting 
of Errico Sansone, F. Zito, J. Garrimondi and R. San 
sone, played Haydn's beautiful Quartet, op. 76, No. 1, and 
after the four admirably performed movements a well de 
served encore was demanded. Miss Elsbeth Korrer, a 
member of the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory’s fac- 


} 


ulty, was the assisting soloist, her numbers, which em 


braced two songs by Mr. Sansone, arousing much en- 
thusiasm 

This event was under the auspices of the Chicago Audi 
torium Conservatory, a member of whose staff Mr. San 


sone has now become. In regard to the performance of 


this violinist, it may be said that his technic is marvelous 
The most difficult passages are executed by him in a man 
ner which inspires wonder and admiration 


Guy Bevier Williams, who has just returned from Eu- 
rope, where he studied for two years in Berlin, has just 
signed contracts with the Chicago Conservatory, and on 
September 1 will assume duties as a piano teacher in that 
institution. 


Charles W. Clark, the well-known Chicago baritone, 
has closed a very successful concert season. Contrary to 
his accustomed rule, Mr. Clark will remain in Chicago 
this summer, and will be busily engaged in teaching at his 


Kimball Hall studio. - 


The many Chicago friends of Charles R. Baker, the 
concert manager, wil] be interested in learning that he has 


made extensive plans for next season. Prominent artists 
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MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 





RESIDENCE: 758 WEST END AVENUE, 
Corner 97th Street. 
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are under Mr. Baker’s capable direction and already he 
has arranged a number of important engagements. 

The program which pupils of John Lane O’Connor will 
present in the Auditorium Recital Hall on June 6 is as 
follows, the event being under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Conservatory’s dramat department: 


Recitation, Lost Tommy........ Miss Helen Barry 


Recitation, Skimpsey Master Percy De Tamble 


Harp solo, Patrouelle........ ; ‘ ree Miss Edna Crouse 
Recitation, Nance Uldfield.. Miss Mary Shannon 
Recitation, The Face Against the Pan Mrs. E. H, Young 


Dance, selected seebes Master James Brodie 
Reading, from Mary Stuart........ ‘ Miss Josephine E. McGillan 
Recitation, Our Baby....... Master Herbert Kendrick 
Violin solo. Harry Felt 


Scene from As You Like It 








Orlando se Master Percy De Tamble 
Rosalind (disguised) ees Miss Edna Cro 
Recitation, The Bootblack ws Master James Brodie 
Dance, Spanish , ; Miss Helen Barry 


Scene, Ulga 
Olga (a French spy)... Miss Josephine McGillan 
Viadimir (inspector of police) 
Miss Myrtle Moss Mericle, director of the dramatic de- 
partment at the Bloomington Conservatory, has been en- 


gaged by the Chicago Conservatory as a teacher of poetic 


and dramatic reading. 


At the American Conservatory examinations took place 
during the past week. Classes in the teachers’ training 
school and the collegiate department have been unusually 
large this season, and the standard of prohciency is most 
gratifying to the management and faculty of this excellent 
institution As previously announced, the closing exer 
cises of the dramatic department of the American Con 
servatory will be held on Thursday evening, June 6, at 


Steinway Hall, and the annual commencement concert 


and exer will take place on Friday afternoon, June 
14, at Studelaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, under the 
direction of Adolf Weidig. An orchestra of forty musi 


cians, many of whom are members of the Chicago Or 


chestra, will assist. The program has been arranged as 

follows: 

Overture, Ruy Bla Mendelss« 

UOrche 4 
Concerto for pian . ( a nade 
Miss Alice Skinkl« ] ‘ 

Aria, Non Piu Andrai, Figaro Mozart 
Harold ¢ 1 

Concerto tor piano, op. 54 (first 1 emer ~ inn 

Miss Ella M and orche 


Meyerbeer 





in and estra 

Duettino, Viens Délibe 
and ¢ i Nehls 

Concerto for 4 ent) R iste 
1 of estra 
condu I 

Address 

Re Herman Page 
Awarding of diplomas, certificate gold and silver medals 


Frederic Grant Gleason, director of the Chicago Con 


servatory, is now visiting the Pan-American Exhibition 





at Buffalo. Mr. Gleason has attended every exhibition in 
the United States and Europe since 1870 

Miss Lillian Sarjeant, who finishes a post-graduate 
course-at the Chicago Conservatory this year, 1s to be- 
<ome a member of the faculty next season. During the 
summer Miss Sarjeant will give a series of recitals 
throughout Kansas, where she has many friends, being a 
native of that State. 


A recital will be given at the Chicago Conservatory on 


> ec } | - . . - ' 3 
June 15 by the Misses Alma McDonald, Sousie Ford, among other selections, last night, the following Brahms 


Stella Hill, Ethel Weir, piano pupils of Frederic Grant 
Gleason; Miss Reeves, pupil of Beatrix Peixotto; June 
Waldorf, pupil of Frederick Nelson; Miss Campbell, pupil 
of Robert Stevens; Adele Martin, pupil of Mme. De 
Norville; H. Felt, pupil of Philip Laffey; Miss Mowatt, 
pupil of Elsbeth Korrer, and Miss Hambleton, pupil of 
Miss Lewis. Mrs. Desaline Shepard will be the accom- 


panist 


In response to numerous requests to continue his piano 


instruction throughout the summer, Maurice Aronson 
will remain at his studio until August 1 
Miss Katherine Ida Johnston, a pupil of Maurice Aron- 
son, ‘recently assisted at Miss Helen Buckley's recital] in 
Lincoln, Neb. The Lincoln Daily News thus comments 


upon her periormance: 





rhe piano playing of Miss Johnston was a revelation to her most 
sanguine friends. She was received erthusiastically, and her playing 
well merited her cordial reception The Caprice n airs from 
Alceste,”’ uint-Saéns, is difficult composition, requiring great 





Miss Joht played this number magnificently, 
nd the audience gave her close and appreciative attention during 
rendition. 


\ pupil of Robert Stevens, Mrs. Dessaline Shepard, 
who has made a reputation for herself as an efficient ac 
companist during the past winter in Chicago, has been 
engaged as teacher of sight reading and accompanying at 
the Chicago Conservatory 

i] bril 


Miss Helen Buckley, soprano, has returned from a bril 


liant series of engagements. The press of Kansas City 


thus describes her successful appearance there: 
Miss Buckley, soprano, chose an aria from Verdi's “Erna: and 
ng it with the fir and grace that come to a naturally br ant 
ce after year {f experience She, too, added a lightsome er 
Kansas City Star, May 17, 1901 
Aga vn e steps came Helen Buckle { ¢ re g 
‘ er air gleaming like burnished gold, and her gov 
ering green and sequir Her grand | r g ! P 
Ernani, | ur Ir I fr Verdi's era of that name She 
s splendid ne and he voice was wert ye et 
erfully art She r e back Le 1 \ 
1 1” won her fre round { applause Kansas (¢ al, Ma 


During the past week there have been few musical events 
in this city, the most talked of attractions being of a pop 


Auditorium 





ular rather than an artistic nature At the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has attracted thousands of specta 
tors, and at the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
comic opera has reigned 

King Dodo” is the name of Frank Pixley’s and Gustav 


Luder’s new opera, which Manager Lewis Francis Brown 





has been particularly fortunate in securing, inasmuch a3 
it has won indisputable favor with the general public. Th 
production is well staged, many of the members of 


cast fill their roles creditably, and the music, though not 
‘ 
t 


7. appeals to the lancy olf tne 


abounding in great original 


omic opera devotee. There are weak points in the plot, 
but, as comic opera goes, “King Dodo” is a success 


Among the singers are William Norris, Gertrude Quinlan, 
Maud Lambert, Celeste Wynne, Arthur Wooley, Lillian 
Green and Miro Delamotta. The chorus has been care- 
fully trained 

MRS. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Mrs. Theodore Worcester, pianist, of Chicago, has had 
a very successful season, her playing having aroused en- 


thusiasm wherever she has played. In Springfield, III., 
Mrs. Worcester recently gave a recital, upon which event 
the Springfield press commented as follows: 


Mrs. Worcester is a pianist of great skill. Her touch and execu 


on are such as characterize her as an artist of rare ability These 
enviable features of her playing are supplemented with marvelous 
ty to interpret the meaning of the composer. Mrs. Worcester 
plays with expression, there being a marked absence of the me 
nical hammering so often exhibited in Springfield. She played, 


“Rhap 

















sodie in B minor Glazounow’'s Valse de Concert,” op. 47; Bala 
kireff’s “L’Alouette The Lark She played as finale Lis: 
woderful Tarantella, “Venezia e¢ Napoli,” which is often attempt« 
in Springfield and so seldom rendered artistically. Mrs. Worceste 
brilliant technic was particularly dis] ed in this selectior Che it 
tricacies of Liszt's composition were g r e att » the de 
mand and s nfrequently receive I re f 
lifiicult assages as we as r “ t ‘ I 
everywhere in the rer ior © pre ‘ ‘ R. 

consciousness of the composer and the 1 ‘ 
This musician was liberally applauded, the audience being 
of people who know good music when they hear it, at fice it t 
say they were delighted last nig State Reg a " 
field, April 23, 10% 

lo Mrs. Worcester’s playing at the jf ere w 
magnetic deftness that made her performances wonder 
and sympathetic Her steners were t in admira n of the 

{ melody that flowed from the instr ent der her sk 
The lience evinced by ma er res the pleasure it four n M 
Worcester’s art Illinois State J rr S net 1, Apr ) 

Next year Mrs. Worcester will accept concert and 1 
cital engagements, and the admirable results of t he 
first professional season, indicate not or that she will be 
well received wherever she appears, but a that he 
engagements will be numerous 


RepeccA MacKenzie Sincs at Troy AND Conoes.—Miss 
Rebecca MacKenzie, soprano, was soloist with the Troy 
Vocal Society in the society's last concert, May 29, an 


with the Cohoes Philharmonic Society on the 28th 

















both achieved the most pronounced success, accot 
the following press comments 

Miss Mackenzie’s solo work was pleasurable nd int ng I 

ers of refined, fir ed and descriptive dict r 

er powe f é es eir varic 
re certa y remarkable Re rd. Tr N. ¥ May 3 
Dvorak lovely Song M M r I g Me " 
s Bemberg’s Hind Song ‘ f y sung 

r a fr G I's Mire ‘ ge « 

ce f aring capacit ® 1 tone d operated by re 
s adr tT y c r c t ne c Z c ei ! ‘ 
| I me Troy, May 

Miss Mackenzie's v ‘ a rik rat f fine 
extensive range It is cay n " s é 

ra work Added to this is a ge ‘ ‘ < t 
ceming to be irresistible t the auditors Her introductory 

sf G i's “Mirella,” and was a | y « ¢. a 
the singer voice to splet 1 advantag I stained passages 

ler Ss were rably exec ed when ¢ sing 
took high E flat, perhaps the highes e eve g M H 
ere was great ¢ asm and apy e. After nging 
€ As evitable Press, Tr N. ¥ 

Miss Mackenzie has a beautifu ce nde re ] t S 
sings witl it any apparent efiort and v great tyvie g ne 

e know ce eisat 2 H $ 
Eve g I i M 3 

Becker’s CLosinc MusicaLte.—The sixth season of Gu 
tav L. Becker’s lecture-musicales closed on Saturday morn 
ing at his home, 1 West rogth street, with the annua 
“Children’s Day.” It has come to be a feature of the pro 
gram that teachers studying with Mr. Becker present some 


of their pupils to play, and the exhibit, 


was this year unusually s In spite of rain, pupils came 
from as far as Morristown and Paterson. Out of forty 
three pupils at present studying with Mr. Becker, fourteer 
are successful teachers, so that it was easy to choose ma 


1 " 5 


terial for this pleasant program among what Mr. Becker 
calls his “grand pupils.” Among the most praiseworthy 
work was that of little pupils who had studied but a short 
time—from eighteen to thirty lessons An eleven year old 


pupil of Mr. Becker’s played the piano part of a trio with 


violin and ’cello with fluency and repose commendable for 
an older performer rhe assisting artist, John Lang: 
played an arrangement of “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” for 
‘cello, with gratifying success The program of ninetee 
numbers included piano solos, duets for one and tw 


pianos, trios and examples of transposing 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, Lon- 
don; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, William 
Tomlins and many other prominent 
musicians in America and Europe 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 
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LEOPOLD WINKLER, visti. 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street or Steinway Hall, New York. 





EVAN 2. Oratorie and Concert. 


WILLIAMS, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, (3! East 17th Street, City. 








MISS E, A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 


GRACE QG. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
=—-SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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'STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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~ WOLLE, 


Address: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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AlRusical ~ 
_. People. 


Camilla Urso gave a violin recital at Helena, Mon., on 
May 29. 

Ernest Hutcheson gave a piano recital at Wells College, 
\urora, N. Y., on May 18. 

The pupils of Miss Annie L, Cressman gave a concert in 
Vocal Institute, Morristown, Pa., on May 17. 

Che younger pupils of Miss Marian Andrews, of To 
ledo, Ohio, gave a piano recital at Pythian Castle, Toledo, 
on May 18 

Edwin M. Shonert gave a piano recital on May 21 at 
Winter’s music store, Altoona, Pa. The pianist was as 
sisted by several vocalists. 

Frederick A. Franklin, a violinist of Springfield, Ohio, 
has composed a musical setting for a poem written by his 
wife, entitled “To Seraphine.” 

Miss Corinne Shultz gave a piano recital on May 21 at 
Recital Hall of the Highland Park College of Music, Des 
Moines, la., Miss Ida Hopley, soprano, assisted. 

A piano recital by the pupils of Mrs. Frank Baker, as 
sisted by Mrs. Decker, vocalist, was given May 10 in the 
parlors of Mrs. J. H. Safford, at the Jay House, New Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

Miss Lillian Morgan, a promising Peoria (Ill.) pianist, 
is expected to return from Europe in July. Miss Morgan 
has been studying in Berlin with Leopold Godowsky and 
Scharwenka 

C. W. James is the principal of the James Normal 
Musical Institute, which will be held at Oak Grove Church, 
Sabine Parish, Louisiana, from August 5 to August 27. T. 
J. Lites is the assistant principal. 

William Davol Sanders, the violinist, gave a recital last 
nonth at New London, Conn., under fashionable aus- 
vices. Miss Jessie McClelland, soprano, assisted. The 
accompanist was Miss Mary L. Peck. 

Mare Bunnell, Miss Hilda Plummer, Ralph Burke and 
Miss Gertude Lyle, all pupils of the Logan Violin School, 
t Evanston, Ill, played at the recent recital. Mrs. Ella 
M. Kirkham, soprano, assisted the young violinists 

Miss Marie Therese Brazeau, of Pawtucket, R. I., gave 
a piano recital at the Providence Music Hall, on May 22. 
Che artist presented a classical program, at which she was 
assisted by Miss Carolyn Boyan, a Boston contralto. 

During the month of May William J. Hall gave four 
short talks on Wagner, Tschaikowsky, MacDowell and 
Dvorak, at Aeolian Hall, in the Dyer Building, Minneap 
olis, Minn. The talks by Mr. Hall were illustrated by 
ocalists and pianists. 

Miss Debbie Moses, a pupil.of Mrs. Fortin, of Rome, 
Ga., gave a piano recital on May 17 at the Southern Con 
servatory of Music at Rome. Miss Loula West, violinist, 
assisted the pianist in presenting a program devoted to 
Beethoven, Liszt, Schubert, Hoffman, Grieg and Rubin 
stein 

\ concert for the benefit of Miss Myrtle B. Randall was 
given at the Orange (N. J.) Music Hall on May 21. The 

tists assisting were: Frederick Voelker, violinist; Miss 
Margaret Stillwell, pianist; Robert Hosea, basso, and 
Joseph Pizzarello, accompanist. Miss Randall is studying 
for grand opera 

\ musical was given at the Worth Hotel in Fort Worth, 
lex., by the following: Mesdames Saunders, Duringer, 
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Ramage, Burns, Ford, Waller and Clark; Misses Field, 
Diball, Pottle, Laneri, Young and Whitehead; Messrs. Bel- 
den, Irwin, Beck, Estes, Slack, Fenter, Hubbard, Bradley, 
Hoover, Highby, Haggart, Decker and White. 

J. J. Keller’s senior music class gave a recital at Hauck’s 
Hall, Little Rock, Ark., on May 14. The young pianists 
who played included Minnie Dotter, Edna Shinn, Lena 
Latkin, May Barkley, Claudia Wood, Irene Gibson, Ruth 
Brodie, Alma Fletcher, Edna Finney, Jennie Lou Plunkett, 
Marguerite Jones, Julia Dortch, Stella McKay and Sallie 
Peay. 

The members of the Choral Class of the Nashua (N. H.) 
High School gave their fourth annual concert last month, 
under the direction of E. G. Hood. Gaul’s cantata, 
“Ruth.” was presented, with the following soloists: Mrs. 
F. L. Martin, soprano; Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, con- 
tralto; Frederick Martin, bass. Miss Anna L. Melendy 
was the accompanist. 

Dudley Buck’s “Voyage of Columbus” was sung at the 
spring concert of the Allentown (Pa.) Arion Society, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Prescott, the regular conductor. 
The soloists were Maurice Clemens, Harry S. Snyder, 
Charles W. Schiffert, E. H. Roberts and Homer Heber- 
ling. The Mendelssohn Trio, composed of Miss Sadie 
Hardner, piano; Porter Argobast, violin, and Edgar P 
Hangen, ‘cello, also assisted at the concert. 

Following are the soloists and accompanists who assist- 
ed at the May musical festival given at the Grand Opera 
House, Belton, Tex., on May 28: Mrs. Jules D. Roberts, 
soprano; Miss Lillie James, pianist; Mrs. Eugene E 
Davis, soprano; Miss Mary D. McGee, pianist; Miss 
Aria Pendleton, soprano; Mrs. E, L. Noble, cornet; Mrs 
H. C. Collier, trombone; Miss Mary Lewis Wilson, ac- 
companist. Two concerts were given, afternoon and 
evening, under the direction of Eugene E. Davis 

A concert arranged by Dr. Frank M. Lander was given 
at Columbia, S. C., for the benefit of the Jacksonville 
fire sufferers. Musical numbers were contributed by G. 
K. Willis, W. T. Lander, E. M. Lander, Frank Lander, 
Miss Mary Newton, Mrs. W. D. Hutto, Dr. Samuel Lan 
der, Mrs. Samuel Lander, Miss Hanna Keely, Miss Lil- 
lian Swygert, Miss Anderson, Miss Sullivan, Miss Jessie 
McKelvey, Miss G. Ina Payne, Mrs. O. D. Gray and J. 
L. Brown. 

The following pupils assisted Mr. Huntington at the 
musicale which he gave at 50 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 17: Miss Viola Koch, Miss Olive Dill, 
Miss Rhea Newman, William Ilg, Frederick C. Elmer, 
Miss Beth Spooner, Master Robert Spooner, Miss May 
John, Miss Alice McDonough, Master Leslie Hubbell, 
Miss Bertha Myers, Miss Myra Cowdery, Miss Dillhoefer, 
Miss Harriet Weil, Miss Myrtle Dixon, Miss Alma Per 
rier, Miss Edna Strong, Miss Louise Leonard, Miss Dor 
othy May Knight, Miss Laura Ruprecht and Miss Ethel 
Larkin 

Miss Edith Browne, of Boulder, Col., gave two successful 
pupils’ recitals on May 17 and 18 at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Junius Henderson. The first evening consisted of pi 
ano numbers by her juvenile class, besides two readings on 
musical subjects, and three vocal selections charmingly ren 
dered by Miss Jessie Pickett, Mrs. Alfred Collins and 
Mrs. Junius Henderson. The second evening consisted of 
piano numbers by more advanced pupils. Works by Scar 
latti, Mozart, Haydn, Clementi, Beethoven, Carl Von 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Reinecke and 
Nevin were presented by Miss Pauline Mackenzie, Miss 
Bessie Nicholson, Miss Isabel Cowie, Miss Margaret Bor- 
den, Miss Jessie Fitzpatrick, Miss Mamie Haffner, Miss 
Elinor Brown, Miss Nomah Wangelin, Miss Isabel Mac- 
kenzie, Miss Lay Palmer, Miss Maude Elden, Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson, Miss Ewing, Miss Margaret Fuller, Master 
Donald and Master Robert Kemp. Vocal solos by Miss 
Mae Whitmore and Mrs. Junius Henderson were artis- 
tically sang. 





MARY MUNCHHOFF. 


66 ARY MUNCHHOFF is on the concert stage what 
Patti was on the operatic stage—a prima donna 
assoluta.”’ 

Thus writes Herrmann Kipper, the well-known critic of 
the Cologne Volks-Zeitung. 

Dr. Otto Neitzel, of the Cologne Zeitung, one of Ger 
many’s best critics, writes: 

“Mary Miinchhoff is indeed a sharply defined personal 
ity, and an artist of the-highest perfection.” 

Professor Adolph Ruthardt, of the Leipsic Conservatory, 
after Miss Miinchhoft's appearance in the Gewandhaus, 
says: 

“Rarely does one see a singer at the beginning of her 
artistic career so take by storm the leading concert halls, 
and win for herself a place in the front row of her most 
famous contemporary artists, as is the case with the young 
American singer, Mary Miinchhoff.”’ 

Few American artists, whether vocal or instrumental, have 
had such an extraordinary success in Germany as Mary 
Miinchhoff during the last two seasons. In the winter of 
1899-1900 she sang in some fifty and this last season in sixty 
five of the principal German cities, often appearing twice 
and three times in the same town, and everywhere arous 
ing the greatest enthusiasm with her wonderful voice and 
art. 

She has conquered the musical strongholds of the Father 
land. America has just reason to be proud of this Omaha 
girl and her achievements 

After preparatory study in Omaha she left her native 
land in the fall of 1895, going to Berlin, where she studied 
for a short time with Frau Nicklass-Kempner at the Stern 
Conservatory. She then went to Paris to Mathilde Mar 
chesi. This artist, with keen insight, at once recognized 
the rare quality of Miss Miinchhoff's voice and talent. She 
took the greatest interest in her gifted pupil, imparting to 
her all the secrets of her art, and opening her eyes to the 
great possibilities before her. She has also followed her 
career with keen interest, keeping up a lively correspond 
ence with her. 

After Miss Miinchhoff’s first season Madame Marchesi 
wrote: 

“DEAREST Mary—I congratulate you on your great suc 
cess. I am happy, and proud of it. I always knew it 
would come, for you have a talent of the highest order 
You lacked confidence and were plagued by a_ thousand 
doubts. One must not be vain and conceited, but one must 
know what one can do. Now then, forward! All will go 
according to your wish. Write me often 

“With hearty greetings, MATHILDE MARCHESI.’ 

Mary Minchhoff has been called the Sarasate among 
singers, and her voice has often been compared with Patti's 
Hers is, indeed, a wonderfully sympathetic voice. It has 
that warm, rich, velvety quality that holds an audience en 
tranced. Her technic is good. She has such pearly scales, 
such trills, such a staccato as one hears only from a color 
atura singer of high rank 

Last season she refused several brilliant offers for con 
cert tours in Austria and America, on account of her 
many German engagements. At present she is residing in 
Berlin, Steglitzer Strasse, 81, resting after her arduous sea 
son’s work. Her plans for next season are not yet devel 
oped; she is considering various offers. It is possible that 
she will visit America 

The following criticisms show what the musical author 
ities of Germany think of her, and what a stir she has 
created in that country: 

HARMONY CONCERT IN MAGDEBURG 


A new star in the heavens of art! The name of this light, whose 
brilliant rays dispense a dazzling lustre, is Mary Miinchhoff. This 
charming young German-American sang here in the Harmony on 
Wednesday; her success was marvelous. One seldom hears loud 
calls of “Bravo!” in our society concerts; Mary Miinchhoff has 


accomplished the marvel, and put her listeners in an ecstasy that 
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forth in stormy applause. A rare fascination radiates from Mary Miinchhoff, a young American, attained last Saturday ir 


broke 
the Musical Association of Cologne remarkable success. Sweetness 


this very promising artist and her gracious art. Her soprano voice, 
Ettinger’s in freshness and youthful warmth, is of tone enraptured the audience in Schubert’s songs; the finished 
execution of runs and trills was admired in Alabieff’s “Nightingale,’ 
while in Proch’s variations the brilliant vocal skill of the artist daz 


which surpasses 
at clear as crystal in the third octave above the staff, and she sings 


these high tones with great ease. Her voice is full and round in 






































































































‘ : ‘ : , ° t a wl — ll lls 
the lower tones, and it is cultivated as carefully for cantilena as for zled everyone Perfect runs, crystal clear staccati, round, full trills, 
, } a > t ~u] orf ~t 
f colorature Her repertory is large, and in many languages—Italian even in the highest soprano register, and particularly the perfect 
) 2 ’ ’ l ] 
German. French and English. It is also very varied, and she exe chromatic runs from high D downward—these are musical qualities 
cutes a colorature aria with grace and sings Schubert’s songs with that only an artist of the first rank can show.—Cologne Zeitung, Uc 
4 deep feeling. In Schubert's “Litany,” sung with supernatural, tober 18, 1899. 
ghostlike tone, she gave pr a rare, fine art of breathing rhe 
| cavatina in E major from ber of Seville’ and the aria from MUSICAL ASSOCIATION IN COLOGNE, DECEMBER 1, 1899 
“Philemon and Baucis,” “I) a perdu ma trace gave great oppor HOTEL DISCH 
tunity of showing rippling cadenzas, ravishing staccat and marve Mary Miinchhoff is a young German American who has st 
y, vus trills, An encore number, “The Nightingale,” by Alabieff with Madame Marchesi in Paris. Again a beautiful soprano voice 
Ss, showed her brilliant talent for colorature Magdeburg Zeitung has cor to us from out the New World. She carefully “unpacked 
November 29, 1899 one gift after the otl during the evening and gained ground ir 
the favor of the audience each time, until finally everyone agreed 
7 ‘ " ‘ ' 

SO¢ IETY OF ARTISTS AND ARTISTS’ FRLENDS that in a few years Mary Miinchhoff would be a European celebrity 
>, \ new star in the heavens of song, Miss Mary Munchhoff, fron Her voice is of charming quality and fresh as dew Her rendering 
st (maha, has enraptured her listeners A charming appearance a { the so-called head tones is perfect, both in piano and pianissimo 

genuine, soft soprano voice, highly and artistically cultivated, these nd her technic faultless, whether run, staccat w trill is exe 
qualities distinguish Miss Minchhoff exteriorly What we prize cuted. Her art of breathing is ideal. She is particularly charming 
most is the deep feeling with whi she sang the two Schubert when she can juggle with a choice kind of vocal difficwties. We 
¢ songs Incomparably beautiful was her rendering of ‘Du bist dic listen to some singers with palpitation of the heart, but we reve 
y Ruh” and the closing words of “‘Love's Message,” “Whisper to her n enjoyment when Mary Miunchhoff sings Dr. Neitzel, Cologr 
yf dreams of love.” We will leave unsaid in what degree the singer Zeitung, December 4, 1899 
equals or surpasses her colleagues, Ettinger and Wedekind, as tar 
y , 
s t t 1s on but as a sing of songs 4 o t 1 } j 
‘ echnic is concerned, ta nger ngs neither of the The young colorature singer, Mary Miinchhoff, of Omaha, aroused 
€ bov nentione¢ omp wit I Miss Munchhof as, oO ] 
a ¢ mentioned can compare with her I finchhoff was, of especial interest and sang magnificently, with high, crystal clear s 
‘ rs ynored i deg \ sbaden ageblatt i | 
5 se, Honoree im Sn pegres Viesbaden Tageblat prano voice. At the same time the young lady showed herself to be 
) 1 ¢ | 
d December 6, 1899 thoroughly capable of rendering songs artistically, and er expres 
sive delivery and uncommonly sweet voice were displayed to the best 

S gUN SO ( "ke : | 

' INSTR [ENTAI IETY IN AIX LA HAPELLI advantage The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess expressed their 
N inchhoff p s r arkal vO t . . his . 
lary Munchhoff | 4 remarkabic cal technic, but thi thanks to the artist for the enjoyable evening.—Suabian Chronicle, 
a in nowise had a imental influence or e smoothness, vol Baden, November 21, 1&99 
e, evenness and strength of her voice, as is often the case when 
the vocal organs are so carefully cultivated. On the contrary, ne 
7 cannot imagine anything more agreeable and fascinating than this In the Symphony concert of the Philharmonic Orche yesterday 
d refreshing, bubbling soprano when producing the tones in the thir the singer, Mary Minchhoff, of Omaha, appeared f first time 
n ctave as easily as if thoroughly at me in this high region and attained brilliant success. The young American is a graduate 
, eartfelt rendering of es songs was ever assed , f the Marchesi school, and occupies the ghest rank among young 
j gracetu 1 thness and t f Alabieff’s Nightingale n whic colorature singers She yields to no one as far as cultivation of 
c s delicate chain of trills had suc un electrifying effect that Miss voice is concerned, and in fullness of tone, expression in seriou 
1¢ Miinchhoff was’ forced to give Heine’s touching “Thou'’rt Like Unt song, she surpasses by far most of her rivals, even Ettinger Lhe 
tO Flowe as encore » event st rarely occurs here The tw nished training of her voice, the easy production ne, free fron 
: ev dis hing a0 ; } ’ s wh mastery o } » ae the } , 
1e epherd songs of Wekerlin ar " cal character piece f ery disturbing und, the mastery of the art o: breathing 
a. sint-Saéns and Eva De Acqua were ghtfully sung The ap nd the extraordinz evenness of the registers, these accomplist 
ause showed no sigt f ending. and Miss Minchhoff being con ents convince one that Mary Minchhoff offers the world of art 
. 1s l ta } t t r our tober 180< 
| : 1 to appear once more sang a ber song, so touchingly that usical talent of rare y.—Hanover Courier, O er 30, 1899 
er ess was almost greater than w e numbers on the pro 
si grar The opportunity will rarely be had of hearing more beautilu Mary Munchhoff is gifted with an exquisite soprano voice, w 
expressive highly cultivated singing, and such perfect techni us been excellently cultivated to the hi f cal sk 
Politic ageblatt, Decemb 8 " 
: ‘ tical Tagebla December 19 ” I am tive that soon more will be singer with t 
C 
crystal clear tones, to which adds, in serious song, a beautiful 
( MB 4 US ; US LAT } | l 
it HAMBER M IC CLUB OF THE M ICAL ASSOCIATION soft vibr: which warms and enraptures. She has a claim t the 
- ‘ ) { ’ 
I IN OLOGNI first place n the concert stage Her |} trills that rippled f 
se las inchhoff ning t rr r mer } , 
¥ The last Mincl ff evening in Hote nf ed ir forme ke golden pearls were a masterpiece, w € ne ed wit 
in pinion mm a points and won ent! monstrations tor the the touchi n which she rendered songs urge Ge 
ing artist. Miss Minchhoff inate ne by her w rfiu eral Anzeiger, October 21, 1899 
ro ever sweet voice, pertect if r stic method { breat z 
and naive, heartfelt, at the same time refined, rendering of songs 
' - i ciety secured a charming attraction for the concert, the 
< never passed the bounds of good taste. The flute aria was 
4 colorature singer, Miss Mary Miunchhof f Omaha. Ir 
particularly adapted to her voice, the head tones reminding one of " ' “ / Pp ’ ' 
1g : : called the “rejuvenated Patti," and here the artist 
a delicate wooden wind instrument, and the « wature was so sure . . , . 
: Cae ; attained a « plete and remarkable success. We have here rare 
s and flexible that it could compete with any instrument virtuos , 
. talent, which prophesies for the artist an extraordinary career Phe 
- Her yice rose with ease t zh E wit it making her vocal skil 
a & i i 
. : - enthusiastic audience honored her with great applause, and she was 
lisagreeably conspicuous. Her whole appearance is, indeed, artistic Ned ' , 
n ‘ mpelled to give several songs as encore numbers.—Danzig Neueste 
nd exceptionally finished.—¢ gne Zeitung, February 18, 190 
= Nachrichten, January 31, 190 
ie MUSICAL ASSOCIATION IN COLOGNE, OCTOBER 14, 1899 hil 
< . n the ninth Philharmonic concert we formed 
The Musical Association has recently excelled itself as a discoverer , , 
E 78 f a very remarkable artist, Mary Miunchhoff, who 
n Mary Minchhoff, a young Americar was introduced; she wa : um, . 
ks of the most graceful colorature singers of the 
: tranger to the audience, but she soon fairly intoxicated her listeners ' 
eT In her eminent technic we mention especially the 
t pleasure Not y one f the 1 st beautiful g sop . . on 
in . ;' op : . tion of tone and the ideal tri Musiker und Theater 
ices imaginabie and of exquisite quality filed everyone wit ad 
; 1 1 March 1, 1900 
a miration, but such marve 1s finished vocal ski Is one 
»] rarely hears in any part of the world. Sweetness of quality, perfect 
: he third artist cer sterd s dis ruis l , 
at purity of intonation and finished techni irmed t uch an exten rhe t ss gps , = yesterday was distinguished by a b “ 
n the aria from “Marriage of Figar that the eéitence Wetcaea O° rhe hall was filled, the audience was in a joyful, enthu 
with rapture, and her rendering of songs was truly fascinating As astic MOOG, ENE As priestess Of art me f the most honored sing 
ir , <ceaih Vite aakke iin aall tensed AONE aE f the present day, Miss Mary Miinchhoff, appeared. She was 
6s : : . elcomed with nui thusiasm b 1e admirers ich 
ont Nightingale where her voice, soaring like a lark, poure ¢ h genuine en asm by the admirers which she 
on high A so long ana full thet it seemed incredible gained at her former appearance, and renewed her victory over 
then the enthusiasm knew n bounds Tae actonisheest wae all ond won every sympathetic heart by her graceful persor 
ae lous singing érlit = — 
greatest in Proch’s variations, which were rendered in a finished a nging.—G tz Nachrichten, December 1899 
se refined style, with flexible, graceful rums and perfect staccati and 
1 ' 1 
" trills y d onl n 3 oloratur s rer t highest . an 2 P . 
s ls, und only in a colorature nger of the highe rank.—C« rhe magnet of the evening, Mary Minchhoff, is a brilliant star 
on leogne Tageblatt, Octo 8, 18 nt P : | 
‘gne Tag att, October 18, 18909 he heavens of art. Her voice is flexible and firm as far as the 
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upper half of the third octave, and it is furthermore cultivated s 















































































excellently that she masters every technical difficulty with ease 

Even iperficial, soulless fi urishes, when executed perfectly, 

have an asthetic effect; the audience was completely dazzled with 

the pyrotechnics in staccati, trills and runs, as was proved by the 

stormy applause at the end. Mary Min ff is n ess great in 

rendering songs; in 5 eig’s song, from Grieg er ce uid a 
ar ep quality that seld f nd in re sing¢ hie 

~ r Bra s weig Stadt-Anzeiger 

Mary Muncl ff forme r tract f < r g r ng 

1 ende gracet figure, dark ple t w whicl 1€T 

. r harmonizes wonderfully altoge r ems created 

for € yncert stage She tr ad r ¥Y 2 ‘ artist, a new and 
r ant star in the eave f ar Phe and larve 

€ tif style r whic e re ers § g t eep feeling 

e displays, are are four ng e representatives of 

el cat nes of F numbe I et gram had 

‘ ‘ ed ea t w ich s vations 

as have not rd he i r ert | I ay 
suse a not ¢« 1 ! c gC x er ene ‘ er 
Even after these songs were fir r ‘ wave entl 

1s sided very ‘ Braunschweig richter 





MILDENBERG’S OPERETTA. 


WO performances of Albert Mildenberg’s operetta 
[The Wood Witch,” were given last Wednesday a 





noon and evening at the Classical Schoo! tor Girls, cornet 
Fifth avenue and 126th street, Harler All of the per 


formers were students in the school, and in order to make 





it possible for them to the « peretta the com 
poser made certain changes. The basso and baritone solos, 


imself con 





tor instance, were cut out 


played skil 


ducted, seated before a p | 


The music 





fully the orchestral parts and 
which Mr. Mildenberg has written is much superior to 


most operetta scores of the day, and is very likely too 


good for the audiences who like comic opera 


[The book, also by Mildenberg, is founded upoft a roman 








ish tale There is war between the nobles and 
Che gypsies were charged with stealing the King 
g, and while searching for the trinket the Kir falls in 
ve with the Queen of the Gypsies, and the sister of the 


King reigning duke falls in love wi t 


he brother of the 





Gypsy Queen A double wedding is the logical outcome 

his plot. The operetta is in three acts: Act one, moun 
tain camp of gypsies, midnight; act two, interior of Duke’s 
palace; act three, same as scene one The scenery was 
yveautiful, the costumes quite handsome, and on the whole 


the singing was good. The cast follows 


Duke Pe Miss Janet Roger 
D S flice Miss Pauline Braur 
| fice Miss Helen Sc < 
Robe first Zingar Miss | ence Emers 
Migue second Zing nge Miss Bessie Brad 
Alf Oueen’s br € Miss Claire McDonald 
Pries Miss Corne Mercur 
Bis Miss Olga Brow 
bie M Ress Sperry 
Stog Miss Li n Blaney 
( € e wood w Miss Grace Johnson 
lane Duke's siste Miss Gerta Hatcl 
Fanne ! tary M Harriette Judsor 
Marie M Zelime Frazer 
( P Miss Dod ‘ 





( rtic Misses Par Spence White, Brown 
( irt ladies—Misses Gary, Brown, Seiter, Draz, Tats 
Gypsies—Misses Mars Draz-S tter, Spencer, Boettger and 
Ta 
Brothers and fathers of the fair performers were the 





mly men admitted to the performances, which were given 


for the benefit of the International School for Girls, which 


is to be built at Madrid, Spain 
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MUSIC HARD AS A CAREER. 


STUDY ABROAD IS NO GUARANTEE OF SUC- 
CESS AT HOME. 

SoME OF THE D1FFICULTIES WHICH THE YOUNG MUSICIAN 
Has TO ENCOUNTER EVEN WHEN POosSESSED OF GEN- 
UINE Merit—-THe Rewarps THat Come To THESE 
ir Last Orren MEAGRE. 

. would be difficult to estimate just how many American 
| students abroad are now deciding to return to their 
own home and begin the career for which they have so 
long been preparing themselves. Every year at this time 
a certain number of American singers, piano teachers, vio- 
linists and other musicians complete the term of their 
European service and make up their minds to come back 
to their own land. Their history here is usually as little 
understood as are the real events of their life abroad; for 

ie disappointments and difficulties that wait for them here 
are as great as they are in Europe. They look forward to 
their work as a dull preliminary to the glory of a profes- 
sional career. But in retrospect the days of their study, in 
nine cases out of ten, seem peaceful and satisfying enough 
in comparison with the hardships in beginning their public 


lite 

Che experience of these musicians is nearly always the 
same. In their own home their musical talents attract 
attention early. They are the delight of the small circle 
in which they live. They become juvenile prodigies for 


their own class, if not for a larger community, before 
they realize it. As they grow up and continue to appear 
to inexperienced persons about them really promising and 
talented musicians, the talk of a professional life soon be- 
gins. They go to the best teacher in their town, and 
hey either come to New York or go to the 


te that 
iter that 


nearest large city for the advantages of the instruction to 


be had there. They are taken to play for pianists or 
virtuosi that come to that town. They are brought to 
New York and play before musicians here, or may be 
dragged before some of the opera singers to harass them 
r a length of time which depends entirely on their 
hearers’ good nature. 

\fter they have gone the rounds, played for this person 
and that and collected advice in every quarter, there is 
talk of a period of European study, and if the money is 
available the student usually goes abroad. Sometimes the 
money is in the immediate family; sometimes it is begged 
and borrowed from more fortunate relatives and mem- 
bers of the family, and in some cases philanthropic ladies 
of musical taste, who are never so happy as when they 

e nourishing mediocrity, raise a subscription for the 
he or she goes to Europe. Here in nine 





en is the first mistake in a career that is 
be altogether in error. Nine out 








€ r ess I 

ten American musicians could learn just as much in 

ir Own country as they can abroad. They could be 
ust as well prepared to teach here as in any other 
country, although it may be an advantage to them and 
an attraction to pupils to know that they have studied 
under some distinguished foreign master, even if he is so 
old as to be in his dotage 

rhis problematic advantage, however, is not counterbal 


ed by the extra outlay of money that a course of Eu 
in study necessarily involves. Nine out of ten young 





en who go to Europe and study the piano, for instance, 

et here, appear once or twice in public and receive more 
less polite notice in which the name of their master is 
kely to be mentioned, with the observation that they do 
or do not show evidences of his method of teaching. The 
hances are ten to one that this young pianist will have to 
pay out of her own pocket the cost of the concert that en 
bles her to attract even this attention, and as she is likely 
disappear from view after that time the advantage of 
reign training, so far as her duties as a teacher are in- 
ved, are extremely problematic. But every woman who 


goes to Europe to study believes that she is going to be a 
second Carrefio and never looks forward to the routine of 
pedagogy as her fate 

\fter these two or three years of study in Europe be- 


tween which their friends hear wonderful stories of their 


advancement and learn that this person said that since Ole 
Bull he had never heard such violin playing, or how an- 
other high authority had observed that he had never heard 
such piano playing since the days of Rubinstein’s prime, the 
pianists and the fiddlers pass through their allotted time of 
instruction. Usually they are eager to make an appearance 
abroad, and as this costs very much less in Germany than 
it does in this country they are generally successful. They 
play in a Berlin music hall before an audience of fellow 
students, deadheads all of them, and a few critics who will 
group this performer along with half a dozen others in a 
paragraph next day and mention very little more than their 
names and their teacher. Sometimes, through conditions 
which are not always easy to define, they may get several 
sentences of flattering description all to themselves, which 
are promptly printed in a neat little pamphlet and brought 
back to this country for the delight of their friends and the 
enlightenment of those whose business it is to know what 
good piano playing should be. 

There never was a musician of any kind with such a 
clear view as to realize how little significance such an inci- 
dent as this foreign appearance really has. They may 
have hired the hall, or helped to hire it; they may know 
the conditions under which favorable comment was se- 
cured; or they may see that they have been all but ignored 
by critical judgment; but, nevertheless, this concert seems 
to them the first step toward that life they have been 
steadily working for during long years of study. Even at 
this state of the world’s progress most of them are be- 
nighted enough to believe that on the strength of that ap 
pearance, combined with a letter of recommendation from 
their teacher and a few untrustworthy or trivial phrases of 
criticism, they may return to the United States and begin 
here the accomplishment of their wishes. They continue 
to think this, too, in view of the fact that standards here 
are higher and criticism more exacting than it is any 
where else in the world 

Disenchantment comes so soon after their return that 
it is lucky for them they have enjoyed a few happy hours 
of illusion. The young woman arrives here with her 
hopes and her criticisms. The first thing she does is to 
seek a musical agent, who regards her from the moment 
he lays eyes on her first as legitimate prey from whom he 
is to squeeze every possible cent. To her surprise, she 
soon discovers that there is to be no compensation for her 
appearances, and she is lucky if she is able to find a place, 
even in a concert bill, without being compelled to pay for 
it. If she escapes the necessity of paying $200 or $300 
down to an agent for one privilege or another, specified 
vaguely, but made important in her ignorant eyes, she is 
fortunate. It very rarely happens that anything is accom- 
plished through the first agent. The experience is likely 
to be profitable to him, but in despair the applicant goes 
to a second one. Of course, more money is paid to him 
for advancing her interests, but it rarely happens that she 
is ever able to get an engagement that pays her a cent 
If her money holds out she goes to another agent, but if it 
doesn’t she is likely to keep out of sight of the public 
until she manages by social influence or some other to 
play gratuitously at a concert 

It rarely happens that a woman pianist is ever in de- 
mand, whatever the degree of her merit may be, short of 
the very greatest of her kind, and it is only a short time 
before the virtuosa who was coming back to our own 
land to enjoy such triumphs to the delight of her family 
and her own enrichment settles quietly down to the busi- 
ness of teaching, and is glad to get pupils. If she is 
rich or has rich friends who can afford to spend from $300 
to $500 for a recital to exhibit her to the public, she may 
appear in that way, and then know that the agent who 
arranges the concert for her will not charge her more 
than $200 in excess of its real cost, plus his fee. 

When she adopts this form of coming before the pub 
lic, some of her friends may buy tickets, unless they 
have already been called on in advance to pay for the 
concert. She will receive critical consideration which 
may be valuable to her in the future, or exactly the re- 
verse, according to the character of her accomplishment. 
If she plays well, the utmost reward, so far as the public 


career is concerned, that she can possibly obtain is fav- 
orable criticism of her talents. 

The greatest value of these concerts would be its as- 
sistance to enable her to get pupils, for as certain as she 
has to live by her own work she will have to become a 
teacher. And that life starts a new kind of drudgery for 
her. This is the experience nine out of every ten American 
students who go abroad and study have to encounter 
The case of the woman pianist is selected because that is 
possibly a little harder than most of the others. But in 
every class there is the same disappointment and men and 
women undergo the same difficulty. Possibly their talents 
entitle them to no greater success; but that is a harsh 
view of the subject. And their ambitions, even though 
they are mistaken, are deserving of a certain indulgence 

Only one remedy for these disappointments would seem 
to be possible. That is not likely to come into existence 
If some one would persuade all these ambitious young 
sters that there is a decided limit to their talents, and in 
any case their rewards are not very great, there might 
be fewer stories of failure and disappointments, but if 
there was such a person or such a group of persons, like 
a college of cardinals, the aspiring young musician would 
never take their word, or believe any chilling negative as 
to his, or her, heaven-given talents, and then what would 
the European music teachers do? It would be one step 
forward, if these musicians, destined to remain in the 
humbler ranks and be only teachers and such modest 
workers in the art, could be persuaded to remain in their 
own country and learn here the necessary acquirement 
without the inevitable European experience—that only 
serves to emphasize their lack of success—in the great 
ambitions they entertain—New York Sun 

Miss Amelia Fields, the California girl, is the possessor 
of a rich contralto voice of remarkable range and power 
Miss Fields also has dramatic ability of a high order 
Added to these gifts she has youth, beauty and a mag 
netic personality; therefore it seems reasonable to predict 
for her a brilliant career in her chosen profession 

Although a blonde, Miss Fields bears a striking resem 
blance to, Zelie de Lussan. Her eyes are hazel and her 
face is framed in a wealth of light brown hair 

“I entered this profession without a single illusion,” 
Miss Fields said yesterday, as she waited for her cue to 
go on the stage. “I knew just what to expect and what 
not to look for, and the consequence is I am never elated 
or cast down. I take things as I find them, and am never 
surprised. In my early youth I had the advantage of for- 
eign travel and of association with cultured, traveled peo 
ple, so that I learned a good deal about life and the 
world which a girl who is sheltered and tied down to One 
place never learns. At the age of fourteen I counted 
among my warm personal friends Madame Patti, Madame 
Marchesi, Heinrich Conried and many charming persons 
who gave me an insight into the ups and downs of public 
life, so that when I finally decided to adopt the stage | 
was fully prepared for everything agreeable and otherwise 

“When I was thirteen years old Mme. Patti was so 
impressed by my voice that she gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to Mme. Marchesi. Then we went abroad 
my mother and I. I sang for Mme. Marchesi and to my 
great amazement and delight she said to me, ‘You have 
the most remarkable voice I have ever heard in my thirty 
five years of teaching.’ At that time my father met with 
great reverses and I and my mother were obliged to re 
turn home. When Mme. Marchesi heard of this financial 


trouble of ours she offered me free tuition if I would re- 


main in Paris. But I was such a child I couldn’t bear to 
be left and besides, you must know, I had no desire for a 
stage career, not the slightest. When we reached New 
York Mr. Conried offered to take me under his wing and 
send me back to Marchesi, assuming all expenses and re 
sponsibilities. He thought it a great pity I should not 
begin at once on the cultivation of my voice. While | 
was in Paris Mr. Seligman, the banker, offered to take 
me into his home and treat me like one of his daughters 


and pay all my expenses while I studied with Marchesi 
But I would not be separated from my family—my 
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mother. I have had the best teachers in this country 





























ronto Permanent Orchestra could be made the nuclei 


, ever since that time, but it was not until three years ago © - and to this might be added the orchestras from the 
~ that I would consent to go upon the stage. I was induced USLC “72 spective theatres and other available material, which " 
_ to take the part of Pitti Sing in ‘The Mikado.’ I made brought together would produce a grand effect and 
a my début in Harlem. My next appearance was in Phila- occasion one never to be forgotten. I would sugge t 
or delphia, when I was sent for to play the gypsy mother in this matter be brought to the attention of his Worship t 
in ‘1 Trovatore,’ one of the biggest roles in grand opera Mayor and the reception committee. I am certain eve 
T repertory, at a few hours’ notice and without rehearsal anada music loving citizen will most heartily approve ot 
t. After this I engaged with the Strakosch Opera Company e bove idea.” , 
in and have been a member of this orgdnization ever since Miss Beatrice Dent, a pupil of F. H Torrit gton, ga 
id I am leaving, however, on Saturday night to join an a successful piano recital in Toronto on the evening 
ts opera company for a ten weeks’ season at the Hatnorth Bernard McE he C: , ; ; ‘pa May 28 . ae 
sh Gardens, Cleveland. I open in ‘El Capitan,’ playing the I Soa po de - oat soe sais i oe < A talented pupil of J. W. F. Harrison, musical direct: 
stn Princess, and I have to study in my dressing room, on the *""* oe dward $ recent remark en shall we «fF Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, is Miss M. G. Cry 
: elevated trains, wherever and whenever I can find time ail again, Lipton? = r lale, of Northport, Ont Miss Crvsdale recent p 
I have had splendid success on the road, but all this goes The new Russell Theatre, Ottawa, will cost $45,000, and... ted a very creditable program at her recital in the 7 
' for nothing in New York.” the seating capacity will be 1,850 i ronto Conservatory of Music Hall The Ontar Ladi 
: “Is it difficult to get a hearing?” I asked In London, Ont., a concert was recently given by the con, ve is to -be congratulated upon the progress wl 
% Why, the managers won't look at you! They wouldn't Wellington Street Methodist Church, in aid of the Church s being made in its musical rtment Among ot! 
. read one of your sotices criticisms for the world When Improvement Fund. The assisting artists included Miss gifted pupils is Miss Helena Mitche 

: you tell them the facts they act as though they do not be Maud Fowler and J Ww Fetherston ved Douglas Bertram. A. S. Vogt’s br nt pupil, w 

lieve you. If they would come to see you and hear you it \ sacred concert took place in St. Paul's Church, Otta Toronto in August ra prolong urse « 
7 would be all you'd ask Then they we uld know you for “* on the evening of May 16, Miss Bourne, J. E. Miller, Germany 
id what you are ; Bat no! They w n't budge, and oan aoe. H. Beddoe and others participating in the program Our Queen,” a poem by the Toronto Mail and Empir 
4 blow your own horn, so to speak, while they sit and look vibes pence _ _—_ ale campy wi ouawe well-known contributor, “Kit,” | ust been set 
at you incredulously. I have not had it always like that, ‘* " aking arrangements to hold a series of musical fes- }y Caroline A. Westcott, of Kings 

: you know. I am negotiating now with two or three well tivals in all the Canadian cities during the early part of Percy Hook, of the College Mu oront 

2 known managers for next season. I have always been sng Pe ; mare been appointed organist at the Western Congregatior 
’ treated most generously by the critics, with one exceptior oy anadians will " interested in reading an editorial, The hurch in that city 
ia A man who hides behind a nom de plume here in New Progress of Canada,” which appeared in the San Fran Frank S. Welsman, the Canadian pianist and piat 
y York says I am afflicted with a lisp. Have you noticed cisco Call's issue of May 11 structor, has successfully taught many promising ] 

7 it?” P \ choral class has been organized in connection with  qyrir g the past season in Toronto 
” I had not. and I said so Knox Church, Ottawa J Edgar Birch is the director 


‘ ee 1 upils of Ss y Smith g itable ital 
That was a downright falsehood. I pride myself on Pupils of M Inez E. Smith gave a creditable recital 


my distinct enunciation. Why do some so-called critics © May 30 in Knights of Pythias Hall, London, Ont FOURTH MARINER MAY RECITAL 
7 enj ee ee ee thi ee Among the performers were Miss Jennie Owen, A. L ; 
oy saying spiteful, malicious things? Such a statement 


as that is calculated to do me great injury, and the last 


























Graithwaite, Mrs. Charles Blinn, Francis Ware, Mrs INER WALDEN GALLUP, the taletned pupi 


. word on this subject has not been said. There will be Minnie Hayes and Miss Lillie Moore Frederick Mariner, of the Virgil Piano School, wl 
‘ more anon. I detest cheap notori but I am not going Franziska Heinrich, Dr. Edward Fisher’s exceptionally played the last of the May recital series at Recital Ha 
ps to suffer in silence under such injustice as that S om talented pupil, gave an artistic recital in St. George's Hall 29 West Fifteenth street. on Tuesday evening, May 28 
willing to be criticised so far as my work goes But Toronto, on the evening of May 18 Miss Heinrich was has been reviewed as often by THE MustcaL Courter that 
: personalities and criticism are two d fferent things. And 2ly assisted by Mrs B Dreschles \dams« n, Miss Lena very itl more can be said that is new about his re 
: a falsehood like that one should not be allowed to pass Hayes, Miss Kate Archer, Paul Hahn, Napier Durand, markable playing As usual a house greeted the 
unheeded Mrs. Le Grand Reed, Miss Lina D. Adamson, Mrs. H. M ttle artist and appreciative ap lowed his every 
“My ambition? It is to get into comic opera, of wl Blight and Miss Mockridg« number Special mention should be made of the remark 
at I am very fond. There is not much call for grand opera I month Frank E. Blachford, violinist, will return to ble feat of this boy who, after studying but about tw 
5 artists just now. I hope to get a few roof garden engage loronto from Germany years, is able to play entirely by memory such a ta 8 
d ments during the summer, when I may come to the notic Prior to his departure for England, J. E. Barkworth, the program as he presented at this re 
' of New York managers in a way which will benefit me “ttawa /vening Journal's competent music critic, printed Needless to say Master Miner went raig roug 
di and lead to good results. I have lots of pluck, and I this “parting word” in that paper’s-issue of May 18 every number like a veteran, never once flinching ougn 
know I shall succeed. All in the world I ask is a hear French and English Canadians can each learn much in ut the ordeal 
ing.” music from the other, and should certainly unite more in The beautiful Prelude and Fugue in D by Bach served 
ie “Vou were born in California?” the practice of an art which, on Fletcher of Saltoun’s prin to introduce Master Miner and was followed by 
d “In San Francisco. Yes. But my grandfather, my ‘iple about laws and ballads, will produce a closer union Hoffman arrangement of the Schubert song Hark! 
‘ mother’s father, was one of the rich and well-known mer- than policy can ever effect.” Hark! the Lark,” and the Mendelssohn “Spinning Song.’ 
chants of New York city Many persons living in this Her many Canadian admirers learn with regret that Each was played with clarity and a keen sense of rhythm 
re city to-day remember Morris Wilson As a child my Mrs. Julie Wyman, the eminent contralto, will return t \ssisting Master Galluy d ling the enjoyment 
every wish was gratified. But, as I tell you, my father lost New York next season. Mrs. Wyman’s farewell recital, in of the evening was the violin playing of Otto G. Storm 
everyt! ing. and when I adopted the stage as A profession the Toronto Conservatory of Music Hall, will take place 'wo movements of the No. 7 Concerto by De Beriot gave 
‘i it was with the idea of supporting myself. I am practical ©" June 5 excellent opportunity for him to show his command ‘ 
- and level headed. and. as I told you before. I have no illu Under the direction of F. W. Wegenast, the Simcoe his instrument. a fine appreciation of tone coloring and a 
sions.”—Jane Gordon in New York World (Ont.) Choral Society, assisted by Percival W. Owen and sympathetic interpretative ability In response ) a 
y . Harold Jarvis, gave its annual concert in the Drill Hall encore Mr. Storm played Schumann's “Traumer 
c = a on May 17. Mrs. John Allger was the accompanist Master Gallup, as a second number, played a Cl 
; In aid of the citizens’ band a concert was held ir ] Prelude in C minor, one of the rian Dar b 
h LAcCHMUND Conservatory Recitats.—-The Lachi town hall, Grimsby, Ont., on the evening of May 21. With Brahms, the F minor Nocturne by n and the N 
Conservatory of Music gives its two closing concerts for the the exception of T. A. Eckstien of Hamilton, local musi- 2 “Rhapsodie Hongroise” by Liszt. Of these, tl oO 
il season on the evenings of June 6 and 7 at the conservatory cians contributed the program turne, perhaps. gave the most pleasure, played a “ 
“ parlors. There will be piano, violin, vocal and ensemble num At Karn Hall, Montreal, on May 22, a testimonial con na simple, manly fashion, full of sentiment and p 
O bers in which the following pupils take part: The Misses cert was held in honor of Miss Louisa Morrison The meaning 
a Isabel Gordon, Margaret DuBois, Teresa Tamborrel, Paul- performers included Miss Blanche Wells, Miss Sad Mr. Storm played on his second appearat a “Sere 
N ine Hermann, Marion Stratton, Lucy Bangs, Frances Dowling, Joseph Saucier, Alfred De Séve, Arthur Plamon nade by Pierné, and the “Berceuse de Jocely 
d Morrill, Elsie Redman, Elizabeth Maher, Victoria Klep- don, F. H. Blair and Miss Morrisor Godard. To close the program the M rt D ( 
pisch. Martha Blake (Talladega, Ala.), Florence Sanders The following proposition was made by H. Bourlier on erto of three movements seemed most fitting 
t (Bridgeport, Conn.), Minnie Draper, Elsie Schroeder May 28 in a letter which appeared in the Mail and Empire The orchestral parts were played on a second grand 
I Blanche Brown (Wilmington, Del.), Celia Levy, Lucie of Toronto: piano by little Beaupré, only twelve years old, » ly 
e Neidhardt, Carrie Neidhardt, Josephine Goldberg, Gertrude “In a recent issue of the Mail and Empire I noticed that ing the entire reading, was hardly once seer t S 
5 Masbach, Emily Dippel, Edythe Gordon, Clare Davidson, at the reception tendered to the Duke and Duchess of eyes to the notes placed before him, ample pro it his 
: Florence Crusius, Elizabeth Halliday. Harriet Hooper, Cornwall and York upon their arrival at Australia, in the work was well studied, if not wholly memorized 
y Hazel Schneider, Charlotte Denzi (Corona, L. I.). Kath- musical part of the celebration a large orchestra was one The thirty odd pages of this concerto, perfectly me 
= erine Bradford. Alma Bennett, Evelyn Harris (Unadilla, of the leading features. This would be a good idea to orized, fairly flew along under his well trained finger 
N. Y.), and Ralph Morrill, Herman Sturcke, Edward adopt in connection with the reception to be tendered the The two boys played together like old stagers and we 
King, John Freese, Leonard Otten and William Morgan Duke and Duchess upon their visit to Toronto. The To- deserved the appreciation they received at the clos 
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MORE TRIBUTES FOR BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


O-DAY Tue Musicat Courter publishes additional 
criticisms from Detroit, Cincinnati and Wheeling, 
about the piano playing of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. Here 
is one from Wheeling, W. Va. 
rhe triumph of the evening was the playing of Madame Zeisler, 
her reputation as a rival to Paderewski being convincingly brought 
forth. The Grieg concerto for piano and orchestra was a marvelous 
rendition. To the unprecedented ovation that greeted her Madame 
Zeisler responded with a magnificent rendition of Mendelssohn's 
‘Spinning Song.’’ Her masterful technic, power, delicacy of touch 
nd exquisite tone production were evidenced throughout all her se- 
ections, in the second part two numbers being charming composi- 
ons of Herbert, the third a Strauss-Tausig number. To the unceas 
ing applause the gifted pianist again seated herself at the instrument 
n arrangement of a Moscheles etude, after 


and magnificently gave 

which she was again and again recalled.—Daily Intelligencer, Wheel 

ng, W. Va., April 25, 1901. 

FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER DELIGHTED A LARGE 
AUDIENCE 

iant as are the Cincinnati recollections of Fanny Bloomfield- 





r, her magnificent performance at the ninth Symphony con- 

rt yesterday afternoon at Music Hall will go down in the musical 
unnals of the city as an event seldom, if ever, excelled. This mag- 
netic, intense little person, with electric fingers, played as it is given 


but few to do, and aroused great applause from the largest audi- 
ence that this season has seen. 

She is a bundle of vibrating nerves, done up in a small, brown 

ckage, and she played as one inspired. The Beethoven Concerto 
n E flat major was the first number, and during her elucidation of 

beauties and strength a breathless silence hung over the assem- 
blage. She read the three movements with subtle power and mean- 
ng. Her interpretation was lucid, and each of her listeners might 
Ww have onged to the society of those who do not need dia- 








The greatness of her interpretation lay in the fact that the me 


hanic f the composition were lost; one heard only the perfect 
result, and did not need to ask why or how. The wonderful trill 
rescendo and diminuendo, the purity and firmness of the tone, the 
lelicacy of phrase and scale—all these startled for the moment and 


vere forgot, for in and about and through it all was a soul inspira 


tion, and it was this that dominated all and gave to the work the 
mp of genius. What an exceedingly happy thought it was to 


have group of short numbers follow—a touch of a recital program, 
it were-—a chance to hear the artist express herself upon the 

ngle instrument, without accompaniment, 
She played Liszt’s “Liebestraum” with dynamic passion and velvet 
the Chopin Valse as upon a muted violin, the “Caprice 


by Moszkowski with a brilliant rush of crashing chords 
ng variety of tempo and shading. And then she smilingly 





tage, only to be recalled again and again until she crossed 
ino, which had been pushed back and closed, and, seating 
erself, began the first soft measures of the Schubert-Tausig “‘Marche 


iire.”’"~-Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune, March 16, 1901 


The following are from Detroit: 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler firmly established her claim to be called 
he greatest woman piano player of America in the minds of all 
those * * * who yesterday composed the largest audience that 


d an afternoon Tuesday Musicale performance this season 


Marvelous technic was apparent in all her selections. Next to 

ittainment in this line, her audience was impressed with her 
dividuality; there was nothing reminiscent of any other player in 
er work, and she gives an original interpretation to everything she 


V Her touch is a beautiful one. She is able to make the piano 
ng under her fingers as no pianist heard here recently has done 
This was especially noticeable in her playing of ‘“‘Hark, Hark, the 





Lark!” (Schubert-Liszt), the number which perhaps best showed her 

tistic genius. The Mendelssohn numbers, “Spring Song’ 
ind “Spinning Song,” were given with exquisite beauty, the latter 
being played with a reckless tempo that made her fingers seem 






ircely human usually languid Tuesday Musicale gathering 


vas aroused to such enthusiasm thai it refused to allow the pro 


im to proceed till she had repeated it. 














Bloomfield-Zeisler was also quite equal to the heavier compositions 
The “Caprice Espagnol’? (Moszkowski), with which the program 
ed, was so magnificently done that the audience remained in 
eir seats demanding an encore “Man Lives but Once” (Strauss 
lausig) was also given.—Detroit Journal, April 24, 1901 
It was a very large audience, mainly of ladies, who assembled at 
e ( rch of Our Father yesterday afternoon for the fourth con 
‘ he afternoon series of the Tuesday Musicale. The church 
was filled below and in the eries. The star of the occasion was 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeis pianist, who gave the entire pro 





of attractive appearance with a pe 





Mrs. Zeisler is a woma 
of hovering over the keyboard when she plays, and 


d completely in her music 





ealt strictly with the classical in musi There were 
lections from Beethoven, Godard, Grieg, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Chopin and Moszkowski. Her playing is of the first rank 


Qf all the great piani who have been in Detroit in the past two 





ears, and the list embraces some very eminent names, not one of 


them surpasses her in the delicate artistic things in music. In the 
true artistic interpretation of lighter selections Mrs. Zeisler is easily 
the peer of the best. Her playing of Mendelssohn's “Songs Without 
Words” captivated the audience completely. Her Chopin numbers 
were exquisite, and the “Marche Militaire,”” by Schubert, was han- 
dled with superb effectiveness. She was recalled again and again 
by the delighted audience.—Detroit Tribune, April 24, 1901. 


. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler delighted a large and representative 
audience at the Church of Our Father yesterday afternoon. It was 
the last concert in the Tuesday Musicale season of artist recitals, and 
Mrs. Zeisler has left a most favorable impression of herself with 
those who heard her play. Her individuality of conception and her 
successful interpretation of her own ideas stamp her as a pianist 
out of the ordinary, and she was always interesting in every number 
of the admirably arrdnged program which she presented in De 
troit. 

A Beethoven Sonata, op. 10, No. 2, opened the program, and its 
three movements were listened to with that rapt attention which is 
accorded by Detroit audiences only to artists of the very first rank 
The tempo of the final movement, written presto, was carried to a 
pitch that made the notes almost indistinguishable, but the concep 
tion was so daring and the execution so marvelous that the audience 
broke into loud applause. Following the Sonata came a Ballade of 
Godard, unmistakably French, and delivered with a sonority of tone 
that was the most noteworthy of any developed in the course of the 
program. In striking contrast was Grieg’s Ballade, taken from a 
Norwegian melody, with a monotone of chords, sombre, hopeless, 
despairing. 

Two of Mendelssohn’s wordless songs followed, the “Spring Song” 
and the “Spinning Song.” Mrs. Zeisler played the first as it has 
never before been played in Detroit. In even tempo, with a pecul 
iarly crisp touch, only occasionally lapsing into the dreamy and 
sensuous, her ideas of Mendelssohn’s conception were wel! worth 
hearing. The “Spinning Song” was played with a delightful legato, 
smooth and distinct, and was so pleasing to the audience that an 
encore was demanded. Mrs. Zeisler complied by repeating the 
f Schubert’s song, founded on 
Shakespeare’s words to the serenade from “Cymbeline,” found a 


composition. Liszt’s transcription 


fourth genius in Mrs. Zeisler. From the time when the lark rose 
from the meadow until his triumphant arrival at heaven's gate, his 
flight was followed by musician and audience alike. Carl Tausig’s 
difficult and intricate arrangement of Schubert’s “Marche Mili 
” which the composer wrote originally for a duet, was given 
with a strength and power surprising in a woman like Mrs. Zeisler, 


taire, 


and it won an ovation for her. She left the stage, however, and 
could not be coaxed hack. Five Chopin numbers, including the 
Mazurka, op. 33, No. 2, and the Valse, op. 64, No. 2, were played 
as only an admirer and close student of Chopin could play them 
ind Moszkowski's “Caprice Espagnole” concluded the remarkable 
program 

When Mrs. Zeisler had risen from the piano her audience re 
mained in their seats and insisted that she should play again. After 
some hesitation she complied, playing another Tausig transcription, 
this time of Strauss’ waltz, ““Man lebt nur einmal.”” With this the 
audience was obliged to be content, but even at the end of almost 
two hours’ playing they left the church reluctantly.—Detroit Free 
Press, April 24, 1901 


Cuartes B. Hawtey.—Charles B Hawley has just com 
pleted a most successful season. During the summer 
months Mr. Hawley will live at Long Branch, as usual, 
but in order to accommodate a number of his pupils, who 
wish to study during the heated term, he will be at his 
studio, No. 489 Fifth avenue, three days a week. 

Following is a list of Mr. Hawley’s pupils: 

Mrs. V. V. Beard, Mt. Vernon; Miss Olive Booth, Miss 
Alma Berglund, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Nellie Brown, 
Robert W. Butler, Frederic Bull, E. S. Baker, Charles A 
Bruce, A. E. Blight, John Henry Cushman, Mrs. D. P 
Duffie, Mrs. Raymond Du Puy, Mrs. Minnie C. Davis, 
Columbus, Ohio; Charles DaSilva, Leon Elberson, Miss 
Mary L. Follett, Mrs. W. J. Finch, Mrs. Madeline S. God- 
frey, Mrs. Helen Gunther, Miss Katherine Gunner, Cort- 
landt Godwin, F. P. Grapel, E. S. Glove, F. W. Haensel, 
Mrs. A. M. Johnson, Miss Lila Kindred, Geo. W. Knapp 
mann, Mrs. H. W. Lord, Montclair; Mrs. E. J. Little 
field, Miss Adelaide Lippincott, Liverpool, England; Ed- 
ward Laracy, Wm. Logie, Montclair; Mrs. Josephine F. 
Medler, Joseph McCarthy, J. H. McGraham, J. F. Mount, 
Bay City, Mich.; Miss Elizabeth E. Patterson, James Ruth- 
erford, Syracuse, N. Y.; Miss Florence Smith, Oakland, 
Cal.; James Sinister, Morris Squires, Miss Caroline Van 
Wormer, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Mrs. J. S. Wood, Mt. Ver 
non, N. Y.; C. C. Worthington, J. S. Webb, and D. A. 


Youngs 


Juliette Darmiéres, of the Opéra Comique 


RECITAL BY A PRATT PUPIL. 


ISS LULU EGGLESTON, a talented young pupil of 
S. G. Pratt, gave a piano recital at Knabe Hall last 
Tuesday (May 28) evening, at which she was assisted by 
Miss Susan S. Boice and Mrs. Lucie Boice-Wood, both 
charming singers. Miss Eggleston’s playing showed the good 
training of her teacher, as well as her own gifts. The 
playing by this young girl is remarkable for its finish, and 
to an ample technic as a foundation Miss Eggleston adds 
a big, full warm tone. The compositions she played in- 
cluded a Beethoven Sonata, a Bach Prelude and Fugue 
from “The Well Tempered Clavichord,” a group of Chopin 
pieces, the Mendelssohn Rondo Capriccioso, Liszt’s tran 
scription of Mendelssohn's song, “Auf Fligeln des Ge 
sanges”; the Liszt Rhapsody, No. 6; “If I Were a Bird,” 
by Henselt, and a paraphrase on “The Old Folks at Home,” 
The latter piece the young pianist played by request. She 
also played Von Weber’s ‘“Concertstiick,” her teacher, Mr 
Pratt, playing the orchestral part on a_ second piano 
Miss Eggleston was showered with bouquets after each 
group 
Miss Boice and Mrs. Wood sang the duet, ‘Margaret, 
My Sister,” from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” and each singer 
was heard in a group of songs. Miss Boice, who possesses 
a high soprano voice, very flexible and sweet, sang “The 
Violet,” by Cornelius; “Absent, Yet Present,” by Maud 
Valerie White, and “Villanelle,” by Dell’ Acqua. Mrs 
Boice-Wood’s voice, also a soprano, has a very rich 
medium register like the mezzo, and her singing is very 
musical and sympathetic. First Mrs. Wood sang the 
familiar aria, “Plus Grand dans Son Obscurité,” from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” and her second number was 
Mattei’s lovely “Slumber Song.” The audience recalled 
Mrs. Wood, and she responded with “Suppose,”’ an effect 
ive little encore song. Mrs. Florence Brown Shepard, ac 
companied for the singers 


“PARIS HERALD” MAY 18. 
f- DOUARD ZELDENRUST, the Dutch pianist, gave 
a rec 





‘ital at the Salle des Agriculteurs de France last 
night, playing selections from Bach, Liszt, Chopin, Schu 
mann, Mendelssohn and Wagn« Mr. Zeldenrust has a 
perfect command of his instrument, and ‘rpreted the sé 
lections in a broad and powerful style Several of the 
numbers were repeated in response to the demands of the 


audience 

The premiére of “La Pipe,” a vaudeville in three acts by 
Messrs. Arthur Bernéde and Edmond Mige, will be given 
at the Renaissance this evening, with the lowing cast 
Destoc, M. Charpentier; Napoléon Pigeonnet, M. Paul 
Jorge; Brindisi, M. Jannin; Eugéne Pigeonnet, M. Poggi 
Dutonnoir, M. Mérissel; Fadillon, M. Charles Mey; José 
phine, Mme. Marguerite Dufay; Jane, Mme. Florence 
Gromier; Madame Labotte, Mme. Mary Brunel.—Matin 

Six budding composers will be incarcerated at Com 
piégne Chateau to-day for a whole month, during which 
time they must produce a musical work on a given theme 
for the Prix de Rome. Their names are: M. Kunc, pupil 
of M. Lenepveu; M. André Caplet, pupil of M. Lenepveu; 
M. Gabriel Dupont, pupil of Messrs. Théodore Dubois and 
Widor; M. Crocé-Spinelli, pupil o* M 
Maurice Ravel, pupil of M. Fauré 


Lenepveu; M 
Figaro 

The eighteenth annual concert given by Madame Mar 
chesa for the Montmartre Charities is fixed for Tuesday 
evening at the Salle Hoche, with the assistance of Mlles 
Elisabeth Parkinson, Lou Ormsby and Ada _ Sassoli 
Messrs. De Reverseaux, Hardy-Thé, Léon Laffitte, of the 
Opéra; Pablo Casals and A. Hennebains, of the Opéra 
“L’Aventure de Mlle. Sylvie” will be played by Mme 
Marianne Chassaing, and’ “Ballet d’Autrefois” danced by 
Mile. Charlotte Zambelli, of the Opéra, and sung by Mlle 
Pianist, M 


Frédéric Ponsot. 
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Sole Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


7 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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The Schubert Club, of Oil City (Pa.), will not meet 
again until the last Monday in September 

The Rosemary Glee Club, of Greenwich (Conn.) con 
sists of the following members: First Soprano—Miss 
Bell, Miss Gourlie, Miss Lyon, Miss Mead, Miss Easton, 
Miss Natalie Gourlie, Miss Elizabeth Griffin, Miss Mun- 
son. Second Soprano—Miss Broadhead, Miss Curtiss, 
Miss Gardner, Miss Tidd, Miss White, Miss Bruce, Miss 
Downes, Miss Greeley, Miss Norton, Miss Young, Miss 
Vera McCutcheon. First Alto—Miss LaDow, Miss Jes 
sie Hewitt. Second Alto—Miss Griffin, Miss Runyon 
Miss Wright. Dr. Carl E. Martin is the conductor 

The Women's Musical Club of Burlington (la.) has 
closed the season with a Satigiactory balance in the treas 
ury [hese officers have been re-elected: 

President—Mrs. Cate Gilbert-Wells 
Vice-President—Mrs, G. H. Higbee 

Secretary—Miss Florence Pilger 

Assistant Secretary— Miss Bertha Klein 

lreasurer—Mrs. Carrie Egglestor 

Prof. Frederick C. Mayer is director of the Hamilton 
(Ohio) Choral Society 

Thomas J. Pennell conducts the Mozart Society of 
Memphis, Tenn 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Musical Society thus reports 
President, David Hecht; 
vice-president, J. F. W. Inbusch; secretary, Dr. F. H 
Emmerling; financial secretary, C. H. Kuehn; treasurer, 
H. C. Schranck; librarian, A. J. Schenck 

Officers of the Cleveland (Onio) Vocal Society include: 


the results of its recent election 


C. F. Brush, honorary president; Alfred Arthur, conduc 
tor; Mrs. Gertrude Bigelow, accompanist; L. A. Osborn, 
president; G. H. Wagner, vice-president; A. S. Denis, 
treasurer; J. T. Johnson, secretary; J. H. Shaw, assistant 
secretary; A. F. Arthur, librarian. Music Committee 
George O. Campbell, W. H. Brinsmade, A. F. Arthur, 
L.. A. Osborn, Mrs. W. B. Mumford 

The concert recently given in Worcester (Mass.) by 


the Williams College Musical Clubs was under the 
patronage of the following persons: Mrs. Francis H 
Dewey, Mrs. John C. Dewey, Mrs. George T. Dewey, 
Mrs. Daniel Merriman, Mrs. C. D. Wheeler, Mrs. Josiah 
M. Laselle of Whitinsville, Mrs. Burton W. Potter, Mrs 
John F. Hastings, Mrs. G. Stanley Hall, Mrs. Willard 
Scott, Mrs, Frank A. Wilson, Mrs. Charles T. Haynes 
and Mrs. Ellsworth W. Phillips 

Miss S. C. Very, who is well known in musical club 
circles, proposes to visit Bayreuth this summer. 

Miss Julia E. Crane is the talented conductor of the 
Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal Choral Club 


ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 


KPiano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL CouURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 


Studio: 51 RAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














May 22 was the Nashville (Tenn.) Philharmonic 5o 
ciety’s ‘President Day,” the event being celebrated by a 
concert 

The Philo-Musical Club, of Newark, N. J., has just 
elected these officers: Miss Parker, president; Miss Car 
rie Roff and Miss Harrison, vice-president; Jessie Fairlie 
secretary, and Mrs. Krug, treasurer. To-day the organ 
ization will give a musicale at the residence of Miss 
Bannister 

In Spokane, Wash., the Beethoven Musical Society was 
recently entertained at the residence of Rev. A. M. Allyn 

The Vendredi Musicale, of Nashville, Tenn., was re 
cently entertained by Miss Amanda Gaut at the latter's 
country home, “Alama.” 

The Polhymnia Club, of Saginaw, Mich., has given 


three successful concerts this season, one of the assisting 
artists being Joseph S. Baernstein, basso. Among active 
promoters of this organization are Olive H. Smith, cor 


responding secretary, and J. J. Cummings, musical di 
rector 

An enthusiastic audience greeted the Chicago Concert 
Club on May 17 at Birmingham, Ala 

The annual concert given on May 22 by the Poughkeep 
sie (N. Y 


successful one ever held.’ 


Euterpe Club has been described as “the most 


May 24 was the tenth anniversary of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Eurydice Club 

A new society in Martin, Tex., has been named the 
Wednesday Matinee Musical. This club joined the Na- 
tional Federation at the festival in Cleveland 

Mrs. W. A. Duringer recently entertained the Euterpean 
Club, of Fort Worth, Tex 

A flourishing organization is the Citizens’ Club Or 
chestra, of Watertown, N. Y. The competent director is 
Burton C. Wilmot 

The third concert by the Mozart Club, of Denver, Col., 
was given at the Broadway Christian Church on May 21, 
under the direction of Mrs. R. R. Clark, the regular mu 
sical director of the club The assisting artists were 
Grant Weber, pianist; Claude A. Rossignol, violinist; J 
Ernest Tompkins, tenor: J. T. Conkey, baritone, and Miss 
Nanaruth Taggart, reader. Mr. Weber played as piano 
solos “Love Song.” by Nevin; “Spanish Caprice,” by 
Moszkowski,. and “Am Meer” and the Erlking,” by Schu 
bert 


Emilio Agramonte, the distinguished vocal instructor 
has decided to continue teaching during the summer 
months in order to accommodate many of his pupils from 
the South and West who will remain in New York 
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SAGINAW MAY FESTIVAL. 


Club, of Saginaw 





HE 


Mich., and their conductor, J. G. Cummings, worked 


members of the Polyhymnia 


for the success of the first spring musical festical, which 
was held at Saginaw on May 20 and 21 rhree concerts 
were given, two evenings and one matinec The Boston 
Festival Overture, with Emil Mollenhauer as conductor 


and the following soloists, assisted resenting three 


highly interesting programs: Mrs. Marie Kunkel! Zimmer 


i 


man, soprano; Miss Feilding Roselle, contralto; Glenn 
Hall, tenor; Gwilym Miles, baritone; Miss Marie Nichols 
violinist; Van Veachton Rogers, harpist; Louis Heine 
‘cellist, and Campanari 
The festival chorus included the following singers 
Sopranos—Miss Mina Alden, Mrs. W. J. Bent Miss Zella M 


Berst, Mrs. H. Blackmar, M H. I Blaisdel Miss B. Louise 
Bruske, Mrs. I Buck, Mrs. H. B. Burdick, Mr W. W. Callahan 
Mrs. H. W. Carr, Mrs. E. Champion, Mrs. C. E. Cornwell, Mrs 


( L. Cowles, Mrs. J. M. Croley, Miss Gertrude Dixor Miss Ver 

e Eldred, Mrs. W. H. Evans, Miss Margaret Forhan, Miss Ger 
trude Faxon, Miss Mabel Grahar Miss Theresa M. Greiner, Miss 
Edna Hatt, Miss Ann Hessler, Miss Lulu M. Hobson, Mrs. T. I 
Howson, Mrs. F. E. Howe, Miss Grace Howe, Miss Zola A. Hud 
son, Mrs. G. L. Humphrey, Mr Theo. H Miss Anita A. Iber 
shoff, Miss Ida Jochen, Miss Ethel E. Kendrick, Mrs. C. A. Khuen 
Miss Helen B. King, Miss I M. Lacy, M Grace E. Laing, Mrs 
( Leesch, Miss Elizabeth Lincoln, Miss Be e Mars} Miss Clar 
I May. Miss Leonore M. Moeller, M I se W. Moore, M 
Caroline Nichols, Miss Gussie M. Ohland, Miss Nellie Palmer, Mr 
J. B. Pitcher, Miss Ida Price, Miss Augusta R ith, Miss Bertha 
Rachut Mrs. A. S. Rogers, Miss Charlotte H. Schroetke, Mr J 

Schirmer, Miss Mary E. Seligman, Mr R. Z. Smith, Miss Zuc 
Sorber. Miss Lora F. Stover, Mr W. G. Schwahn, Miss Bernice 
Thayer, Mrs Thomas Tower Mr \ D rrumy Miss Mabe 
Whitten e, Miss Mildred E. Wiggir M Mazie E. Wilson, Mis 
Sylvia V. W druff, Miss Edna Y ng, Miss Bess Blackmar, M 
Lizzie Wils 

Altos—Miss M P. Allen, Miss ¢ r Anders M H. ¢ 
Barnes, M Edith Beach, M \ » | h M I nie A 
I nhar M La K. ¢ r M H DeLand M | D 
Draper, Miss Fair« M H I M Maud Forhar 
Mi Bessie Grant, Miss Er He M Elizabeth H ering 

n, Mrs. G. M. Hill, Miss Als K n, Miss Rose ( Kremer, Mrs 
x4 Leitcl Miss Louise Lincolr Mrs. B. W. McCausland, M 
Laura B. McKenna, Mrs. ¢ S. McMillar Miss Nita G. Meyer 
Mrs. ( F, ¢ erman Mrs. S. W. Pea M A. H. Robe 
Mrs. I B. R e, M Winr A. & « M i. « Slade, Mr 
a wee M J e St M I re eton, Mr 
Deanna Twelvetree Miss Ma Va I M W M 
Bertha M. Wentwor M I M W M 4 a D 
Ireon 

Tenors—H. N. Aldri« H. C. Barne E. N. Burke. E. G. De 
1. T. Eastman, Henry Endert, A. F. Fox, F. J. Fox, Stanley Gaine 
Louis Germain, F. E. Howe, Edmund Hulme, J]. W. Hutchins 
L. M. Kenny, Henry King, | \. McKay, W. D. T. McLandress 
M. H. Macomber, Louis Mautner, D. J. Mooney, A. R. Mountjoy 
( M. Schwahn, F. W. Shores, D. ¢ Smit F. W. I Savage, | 
C. Toepel, V. E. Widenmann. A. J. Zaue 

Basses—W. J. Benn, F. A. Be ( Berge Harry Big 
gam, Ma ce Bigga H. I I ‘ Georg ar J. L. Ca 
penter, Edward Champion, Arthur Cook, F. M. Currier, A. J. Diech 
mann, J. A. Dolson, Milton L. DeLar G. E. Frost, W. G. Gordon 
Cc. L. Grant, W. F. Herre, The Hus Tt E. Hewson, Jame 
Kanaly, W. W. Lanterman, A. F. Lew J. H. McLandress, H. A 
Newell, J. O'Ne Ir., G. F. Oppermann, B. E. Schwahn, W. ¢ 
Schwahn, E. C. § L. I r ele A. C. White, A 


\ SHERWOOD RECEPTION The Beethoven Club, of Me 
phis, Tenn., held a reception on Tuesday morning, May 
28, in honor of William H. Sherwood, the noted American 


pianist, Mrs. Napoleon Hill, president, assisted by Mrs 


E. B. Wilkinson and ers, welcomed the guests in the 
handsome clubroom, which was artistically decorated with 
club colors and a profusion of flower From 10:30 t 
11:30 the reception was limited to members, after whi 
hour doors were opened to the general public A program 


was contributed by artists of wide reputation, Mr. Sher 


wood’s selections from American composers being so mag 


nificently interpreted as to win an ovation for the distin 
guished performer. He was followed by several musicians 
from the Chicago Symphony Orchestra Refreshment 


were served by junior members of the Beethoven Club 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 
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BY the death of James A. Herne the American 

stage has lost a dramatist who sounded a 
fresh, simple, virile note in all the banality of his 
surroundings. 


HE Medical Press says that “most profane ex- 
pressions are the fossil remains of religious 
terms or ejaculatory prayers, and the history of 
profanity is intimately bound up with the history of 
religion.” This must be a consoling thought to the 
Bostonians who last week exclaimed “Oh Damm!” 


DMOND ROSTAND, the author of that pleas- 
ing, pretty combination of Musset and water, 
Hugo and water, with a dash of Sardou dramatic 
bitters, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” has been nominated 
a member of the French Academy. As a second 
rate poet and dramatist M. Rostand is the right man 
in the right place—the Academy is a cabinet of liv- 


ing mediocrities. 


HE much discussed and unpublished opera of 
Arrigo Boito’s “Nero” had its libretto pub- 
lished last week in Italy. The music is almost com- 
plete, and will be heard at the Scala in Milan, next 
winter. The outline of the story shows it well fitted 
for dramatic climaxes and stirring scenes. The 
burning of Rome with Nero playing Orestes closes 
the work, which ought to give Boito an opportunity 
to prove that he did not lean on Verdi for all his 


inspiration. 
= 


HE twentieth century funeral is nothing if not 
novel. A soldier was buried in California last 
week to the tune of a lively quickstep—that having 
To off- 


set this story with another, it is now announced in 


been the rhythm requested by the deceased. 


Paris that the fashionable music at weddings is to 
be in vocal form. Solos, duos and quartets are to 
be sung, instead of the monotonous drone of the 
organ in the marches by Mendelssohn and Wagner 
—twvo of 


penned. 


the most mediocre compositions ever 


HE twenty-third annual convention of the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association of America 
will be held at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, on July 2, 3, 4 and 
5. There are to be discussions of questions in mu- 
sical pedagogy, lectures and concerts, as well as the 
social meetings and the outdoor pleasures, which 
the choice of the famous summer resort on Lake 
Erie as a meeting place suggests. Information of 
all kinds connected with the association and _ its 
meeting may be had of Thomas a’ Becket, secre- 
tary, No. 1541 North Nineteenth street, Philadel- 
phia. 
M R. FINCK writes in the Evening Post: 

“Liszt was the first pianist who played whole 
programs by heart. Weber seems to have been the 
first conductor who was able to get along without 
a score. An accident proved this. At Dresden, 
one evening, Mozart's ‘Magic Flute’ was to be 
given, conducted by Weber. The moment to com- 
mence was drawing near, when it was observed that 
the score of the opera had not been placed on the 
director’s desk. Great consternation was among the 
musicians. The court was expected to arrive at any 
moment, and the orchestra well knew that Fred- 
erick August would be enraged did their instru- 
ments not burst into harmony as soon as he ap- 
peared. The anxiety extended to the audience; 
Caroline, the wife of Weber, looked at the empty 
desk before her husband with agitation. Weber 
saw the danger, but he smiled and, without losing 
sang froid, sent someone to search for the score; 
but the court entered at about the same instant. 
Weber glanced at his trembling wife to reassure her, 


grasped his baton, gave the signal to begin, and 
conducted the entire first act of the opera from 
memory, without a note of the music, with his 
usual vigor and ability, even amusing the orchestra 
by pretending to turn the pages at the proper mo- 
ment. The affair soon became noised about, and 
reached the ears of the royal family, who personally 
overwhelmed Weber with compliments.” 


M*® DAMROSCH, of the well-known musical 

acrobatic team, Wallie and Frankie, wrote for 
the Times last Sunday an article entitled “Lesson of 
the Bach Festival.” The ex-sheet music retailer of 
Denver went to Bethlehem for the Bach Festival, and 
he is now explaining how Mr. Wolle came to do it 
so well. He remarks confidentially: “There were 
numerous slips, crudities and imperfections, which 
in a New York concert hall might have called forth 
criticism, but,” &c. All of which means that Mr. 
Damrosch can conduct Bach better than Wolle. 
Ww hy doesn’t he do it? 
sing it well, and the only lesson we glean from the 


His oratorio s« ciety doesn't 


above is Wolle’s lesson to Damrosch. 


CONTEMPORARY make the following com- 
ment on something we have alk laughed at: 

“The ‘Messiah’ was sung recently in Philadelphia, 

and one of the anthems rendered by the chorus had 

as its theme, ‘We have turned every one to his own 

As anthems go this sounded somewhat as 

‘We have turned, turned, turned—we have 


way.” 
follows: 
turned, yes, we have—we have turned every one 
to his, to his own way—every one to his own way.’ 
The anthem involved several pages of music, and 
every time the chorus sang ‘We have turned, turned, 
turned,’ they proceeded to turn over to the next 
page, and then burst out again with ‘We have 
turned, turned!’ A certain plain citizen, rather el- 
derly, who sat well in the rear, not appreciating the 
delicate sentiment, was heard to mutter, disgustedly, 
‘Well, when you get through turnin’, turnin’ them 
golderned pages, suppose you shut up about it!” 


IXTY-EIGHT compositions are in the hands 
of the judges nominated to award the prizes 
in the Paderewski $10,000 competition. 

There are thirty-one orchestral works, nine choral 
works and twenty-eight pieces of chamber music. In 
the first class are seven symphonies, four symphonic 
poems and eight overtures; in the third, six string 
quartets and four quintets for piano and strings. 

So great is the amount of work to be covered that 
a decision is not possible before next autumn. Otto 
Roth is the secretary of the trustees—Henry L. Hig- 
ginson and William P. Blake, of Boston. The 
judges are William Gericke, B. J. Lang, Carl Zer- 
rahn and W. F. Apthorp, Boston; H. E. Krehbiel, 
W. J. Henderson, Henry T. Finck and James Hun- 
eker, of New York, and Samuel Sandford, of New 


Haven. 


HERE were two new operas sung in Europe 
last week—Paderewski’s “Manru” in Dresden 

on Thursday night and Villiers Stanford’s “Much 
Ado About Nothing” in London on Thursday. 
Success crowned the former, tepid praise the latter. 


After many interruptions, and 
TWO NEW = more than three years’ labor, Pad- 
OPERAS. erewski’s opera was sung at the 


Dresden Theatre, Schuch conduct- 
ing. The role of Manru was sung by Teses, Oros 
by Scheidemantel, Ulana by Fraulein Krul and Asa 
After each of the three acts the ap- 


by Kammer. 
The com- 


plause was great and recalls numerous. 
poser was called out thirty times. The critics seem 
to agree that the book by Alfred Nossig is some- 
what old-fashioned and romantic, and the music is a 
mixture of old style lyric and new style dra- 
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matic declamation. The gypsy element prevails in 
in the sign Gemini: 
June 1—Michael Ivanovitch Glinka (1804), die 


the orchestral color. 

Paderewski expressed himself as pleased with the 
performance. There was a distinguished gathering February 15, 1857, and Ignaz Joseph Pleyel 
at the premiére. Full particulars from Otto Floer- died November 4, 1813; June 2—Nicolaus Rubin 


Here is a list of musicians of fame born in June haps, however, Herr Rosenthal only plays when the visit 


ors to Monte Carlo are doing the same in “the rooms 
1 He told me of his intention to give a concert or recital 
in Paris at some early date, though nothing is definitely 
» settled for the moment What, however, is decided is 
- another tour in America during the season of 1902-1903 


- It should be mentioned, by the way, or, rather should not 


sheim. stein (1835), died March 23, 1881; June 3—Alex 

In Covent Garden Stanford’s musical setting of andre Charles Lecocq, born at Paris in 1832, still _ cergeen, ar Liszt w gene i He ey rye 
“Much Ado About Nothing” did not make a hit. living from all accounts; June 6—Sir John Stainer ddd isan rl pees oa | mated bonafe 
The Tribune cable says that it was “dull and monot- (1840), died this year; June 8—Robert Schumann, yyoco name is graced with a special he i allel 
onous in movement,” and the Times last Sunday is the greatest of all Gemini musicians (1810), died Who among New York pianists and pianophiles will ever 
even more severe. It said: insane July 29, 1856; June g—Otto Nicolai (1810), forget their performance in unison at two pianos of a 

“Dr. Stanford’s opera was found to lack the gift died May 11, 1849; June 10—Heinrich von Her- Chopin study? It wer the welding into one of two 
of power and distinction required in a work given zogenberg (1843), still living from all accounts; ae a sae ch eee "s scat ths , ms “ we oH 
under such conditions. That the composer is a June 11—Richard Strauss (1864), very much alive a ‘ean ‘oes TAT iy , ed te the cates of 


scholarly and painstaking musician is indisputable 
The fact that his work contains many merits which - still living, but reported to be in ill health; June 
would have told better if it had been produced less 16—Utto Jahn (1813), died September Q, 1860; 
It is hampered June 17—Charles Francois Gounod (1818), died 
8—David Popper (1843), 


ostentatiously is not to be denied. 


by the libretto, which, like the curate’s egg in the October 17, 1893; June 
legend, is only good in parts, and those parts are still living; June 20—Anton Door (1833), still liv 
purely Shakespeare's The church scene in the ing; June 21—Jacques Offenbach (1819), died Oc- 
tober 5, 18So. 


This ends the Gemini list. The musicians with 


third act, in which the text is closest to Shake 
speare, is decidedly the best part of the work.” 

some fame born in June in the sign Cancer in 

ITH more than twenty rainy days to the credit clude: ; a 

‘ or Etienne Nicholas Méhul (1763), died 

October 18, 1817; June 23—Carl Reinecke (1824), 


, ‘ ; June 22 
of the month of May in this year of our - 


Lord and the predictions by the weather prophets, : 
: ; from all accounts this aged musician is still living; 
tor a rainy June, the imagination reluses even to . . iy 
ie. June 24—Louis Brassin (1840), died May 17, 1884; 
be amused at the ebullitions of the poets. It has - val Pe, 
_ June 25—Anton Schott (1846), still living; June 
been a wet and dreary spring, par- - : a , : 
28—Robert Franz (1815), died October 24, 1892; 


MUSICIANS ticularly trying to the variable ar- ¥ 
ee Joseph Joachim (1831), still living; Jean Jacques 
BORN IN tistic temperament. Musicians are ~ - ‘ . ! 
bor ry dz and the number Rousseau (1712), died July 3, 1778; June 29— 
JUNE. porn every day, ane he « 


; Marie Escudier (1819), died April 17, 1880; June 
of those ushered into existence: , - ; : 
. , 30—Edward John Hopkins (1818), died this year. 
in the month of June who have achieved fame * . ; ) 

a , Jealousy, vanity and love of money are a few 
is important and interesting louching as we have a bie : iia 
of the faults the astrologers lay at the foundation 


done in the past months upon the astrological sig 


; - of Cancer people who come to grief. But those are 
nificance to the great and successful men in music, 
‘ : , common faults, and doubtless prevail among the 
we find the zodiacal sign at the opening of this Z ; 
; ranks of people born in other signs. Heredity, en- 
month to be Gemini (The Twins) Chis sign pre ; : 
‘ ; . . vironment, education, all should be considered 
vails until about the 2oth of June, and then comes 
: ' : when people are gauged by the astrological rule. 
Cancer (The Crab). The combination of these two ai ted. ~ 
\lthough some study of the old science does help 
signs 1s not as harmonious as some other combina- a i ° , 
: : , to convince the thinking person that in ancient 
tions, so at least declare the astrologers. The dual ‘ 
> : . times the people were not benighted because they 
nature of the Gemini is hard to overcome. Being ’ 
. believed absolutely in the destiny told by the stars 
one of the Air signs, the natives are prone to scat ag : ; ‘ ; 
es , [he thinking man and the observing man will find 
ter their forces. The Cancer (a Water sign) people ee 
. meee ; more mysteries walking through Central Park than 
are restless and inclined to melancholy. : ; ede, q ‘ 
; , he can discover in the Bible or any of the old 
The average Gemini man is something of a con ee nee 
; é . writers. Mere indifference and ridicule never deny 
tradiction For that matter, so is the Gemini ; 2 rating, 
; anything. It is worse than folly to attempt to force 
woman. One moment he or she wants to do a ‘ : 
people to doubt because we do. The old faith 


certain thing and in the twinkling of an eye he or ; ; : ; : Z 
. : 4 which guided the ancient Egyptians and natives of 
she will decide not to carry out the plan. As oP er 
: : ' _ other ancient countries fell into bad ways when it 
(;semini means twins, we are supposed to under- " aie 
; ‘ ne became the medium of the fortune telling quacks. 
stand that it is a case of one twin pulling one way | ‘ . te 
i : “ Separate the old astrology from the fortune telling 
and the other in the contrary direction. Such peo- 5. 
ma - _ humbug and you have a science from which 
ple—that is, Gemini people—are a trial to their : ‘ 
* 7 ; ; thoughtful men can learn many beautiful and help- 
friends, and after some study of these zodiacal ex ' : 
ie — ful truths. 
planations one no longer wonders at the strife be- 


tween blood relatives and the ceaseless agony of - . - 


husbands and wives in the divorce courts. But the 


$6 HE Great Rosenthal!” So is the brilliant 
virtuoso saluted by the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald, Sunday, May 12. 


long article which follows begins by remarking 


laws of astrology which describe these conditions 
also offer a cure for them. a 

Astrology prescribes for the Gemini person, first, he column 
a good education; then a load of responsibiiity, 


ae . . ee » ¢ - : . rett{eA Aeawte? « 
and lastly a flock of friends with determined, well- that because an artist has not received Paris’ ap- 


rhe sound mental training will «7He GREAT 
help to form habits of continuity in thought and 
Fugees . ROSENTHAL.” 


balanced minds proval he may still be a very 


great artist. Then follows a 


. . > . ; ; f > > - - 
purpose. Being naturally very kind hearted, the description of Rosenthal and 
Gemini man or woman loaded with the responsibil- his artistic qualities, closing with an account of 


how he passes his time at present in Monte Carlo. 


We quote: 


ity of caring for loved ones soon curbs the inherent 
restlessness and desire for change. The stronger 
willed friend, with some sense of humor, never has \t Monte Carlo, Herr Rosenthal has been resting 
any difficulty talking or laughing a Gemini man ‘0¥8h an open Bluthner grand in his sitting room at the 

’ : . ; . Riviera Palace Hotel, a dumb piano in one corner beside 


out of doing a foolish thing. Despite a certain 


it, vast piles of music on the floor, table, chairs, mantel 
native indecision and weakness of the Gemini peo- piece, music on the stand, music on the writing desk, mu 
ple, many brilliant minds are born in the sign. sic on the trunk, all testified that the pianist, while resting, 
Mercury, the “brain” planet, rules Gemini, and WS 0t rusting but het daily, hourly polishing and de 
when well placed the Gemini should be one with veloping that wonderful technic of his, and adding to the 

repertory that already seems to embrace the entire liter 


fine mental endowments. When unfortunately 


ature of piano composition. Life in the adjoining cham 


placed, alas! some astrologers hint at insanity. 


bers must be paradisiacal. Or is it just the reverse? Per 


indeed; June 15—Edvard Hagerup Grieg (1843), mirack 


Finally, Rosenthal is elligent, knowing something 
more than the keyboard! This, perhaps, is not surprising 
secing that he was a “I t pup it grand old genius 
seems have had a spe l g vakening geniu n 
others, of quickening not only the musical personality of 
his disciples, but also their intellect; of making them as 

nt with their pen and tongue as they were dexterous 
with the fingers 


Rosenthal will probably play in Paris during the 


winter. 
e this number of THe MusicaL Courter two 
articles from last Sunday's daily papers are re 
printed; one that refers to the disappointments of 
those who go to Europe to complete their musical 
studies; the other referring to a young singer who 
tells of her personal disappoint 

MANAGER ments The first article is from 
AND the interesting Sun, the other from 
AGENT the enterprising World 

In both cases it is shown that the 
whole scheme of music offers no sucl 


h inducements 
for a career as is gained in other lines of art, in 
other professions and in other directions of life 
Judging from such articles as these there is no 
great future for any American studying music, par 
ticularly based upon the European models subse 


mn the return of the can 


quently introduced hers 
didates, who fondly imagine that they can at once 
assume productive conditions as soon as they get 
back from the other side with their diplomas or 
newspaper criticisms For years past this paper 


} 


Nas beet ] 


aboring to prove that the whole musical 
situation is falsely viewed; that the so-called ideals 
are merely chimeras based on infectious dreams; 
that the expectations are bound to become disap 
pointments because they are built on an imprac 
ticable conception of the true state of affairs and 
that the study of music should not be assumed un 
less the person is known to be temperamentally 
fitted for it 

In addition to all this there is here a fad known 
as the foreign opera scheme that devours most of 
the money that otherwise might flow to the sup 
port of legitimate musical enterprise, and this very 
foreign fad boycotts American singers and pupils 
of American singing teachers, although the 
World article we reprint discloses, as have many 
previous articles, that even Marchesi pupils may 
be compelled, when they are native Americans, to 
sing in summer gardens in Western cities 

These articles will be productive of much good, 
and hence we reprint them to give them special 
circulation in musical circles and to aid in dis- 
couraging the illogical methods that produce an 
nually new crops of musical prodigies never heard 
of again after leaving for Europe to study there 

One part of the Sun article is of more than 
usual interest, because it refers to the transactions 
had between the débuting returned musicians and 
the agent or manager here in America, who for 
certain sums arranges the concerts given here. The 
task of the American musical manager or manager 
of musicians is not to be envied. In the vocal line 
he is a helpless victim of the* opera infliction, for 
the singers engaged by Grau are farmed out for 


concerts at big figures, half of which go to the opera 
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management, and in smaller cities the prestige of 
the opera is sufficient to give them engagements 
in preference to any American singers. This limits 
the vocal concert possibilities. 

The manager or agent who can create new con- 
ditions will become a great man in his field, but he 
can never become a comprehensively valuable func- 
tionary in music in the vocal field alone, for the 
opera artists have, as such, and not on the basis of 
merit, the first call. As we have said, this con- 
stitutes a boycott on American singers. And then 
if they do go to Europe and study even with a 
Marchesi they can finally wind up in summer gar- 
dens of Western cities, and we understand what this 
means from the musical viewpoint. 

When, therefore, a student returning from Eu- 
rope desires to present himself or herself before the 
metropolitan world of music and the services of a 
manager or agent are called for he must be paid; 
he cannot afford to speculate with the débuting 
artist or musician. He knows that the cash returns 
for tickets to be disposed of must be of small mo- 
ment; he knows a loss is sure to be entailed, and 
he cannot afford to lose, and hence he can merely 
act as an agent and charge for his services, the use 
of his office paraphernalia, his name and its sup- 
posed prestige, the printing and mailing expenses 
and the time required of him. He must be paid for 
all this and the advertising, and as even a manager 
of music must live he must charge a profit. 

Usually the débuting artist finds fault with the 
result, no matter who the manager or agent may 
happen to be, and of this fact no better evidence is 
necessary than the experience of this paper, for it is 
here, the Mecca of the musical pilgrim, where all 
the tales of this remorseless fate of the artist are 
constantly exploited, and in nearly every instance 
the American returning from Europe fails to ap- 
preciate that no one has ever heard of him or her 
during the absence from America, and that in or- 
der to draw audiences singers and players must 
first become known, and unless they have a Eu- 
ropean reputation they are usually unknown. 

\ European reputation represents. capital, pro- 
vided it has percolated down among the people 
here, and thereby has become also an American 
reputation. There are very few American singers 
in Europe with European fame, and hence they 
have none here that justifies the assumption of 
greater “drawing” capacity than our American 
ingers who have a purely American reputation 
and who are income productive through such repu 
tation. The manager or agent can do nothing ex- 
cept to place before these people who wish to in- 
troduce themselves before the musical public an 
itemized list of the cost of an appearance, including 
his own fees. “But he ought to be glad to get my 
services free of charge. I have paid enough for 
concerts I have given in Europe, and here in Amer- 
ica | thought that finally I would get paid.” No; 
no one will pay, and therefore the agent who is en- 
gaged to attend to the physical demands, neces- 
sarily a part of the performance, must be paid. 

No fortunes have been made in America in 
managing musicians. Nearly each and_ every 
manager of foreign musical stars has failed; there 
is hardly an exception. The most enterprising of 
all of them—-Henry E. Abbey—died a bankrupt, 
without any assets to offset his debts. In the man- 
agement of instrumental artists certain limited 
profits have been made, but as soon as an artist 
acquires a “drawing” place in the estimation of 
experienced managers, and when he could be made 
a source of profit to a manager, he usually becomes 
his own manager, engages an agent at a salary 
and takes all the profits himself. 

‘or these reasons capital has never been allured 
to occupy itself in the musical managerial field. 
It cannot, from the demonstrated estimates at hand, 
discover how it can repay itself out of the invest- 
ment. No great, vast speculative field presents it- 


self even to that capitalist who would be willing 
to take chances. Suppose a Grieg or a Saint-Saéns 
or some other composer of international fame were 
brought here—say, Richard Strauss—merely as 
the speculative movement of a capitalist manager? 
Wherein could such an investment return a profit 
that would justify the risk? And unless there is 
profit there can be no managing. In the operatic 
field it has been bankruptcy. The singers of Amer- 
ican reputation are with the opera—those that are 
known here. The great living instrumental mu- 
sicians that could be managed with pecuniary ad- 
vantage are their own managers, and outside of 
them—Paderewski and Rosenthal—there is none 
with whom a capitalist manager would care to 
speculate, because the result; even if satisfactory, 
cannot be great enough to justify risk, time, atten- 
tion, &c. It pays better to put that very time and 
money into a few vaudeville chances, and try the 
great, general public instead of the specialized, hard 
to please musical public. 

What has brought about this condition? The 
foreign high salary operatic speculation. That is 
the insidious, poisonous, destructive scheme that 
devours the musical resources of the country and 
places all students of music in America, whether 
they study in Europe or not, in a position from 
which they cannot be emancipated and placed in 
the race on a free and equal footing with profes- 
sional artists in other lines. The whole musical 
scheme of the nation is handicapped by the weight 
of this annual foreign invasion that places the whole 
No Amer 


ican musician has the ghost of a chance to figure 


American musical field at a discount. 


in the daily papers unless he advertises or gets into 
a divorce scandal, while the foreign stars get pages 
upon pages, free of charge, te the disgust and 
chagrin of the musical critics, who are not con 
sulted on the subject. If they were such proceed 
ings would soon cease. 

Years ago we predicted that Americans would 
gradually decline to pursue a musical career be- 
cause the natural law of the survival of the fittest 
is not permitted to exercise itself in this pursuit. 
An unnatural condition prevails and therefore an 
unhealthy one, and as a natural result the Amer 
ican mind will not entertain the question. And this 
is true. Until we find an escape from the mental 
thralldom exercised by the fierce and powerful im 
pression of the foreign opera scheme, which is the 
active interference in the national development of 
music in America, no success will ever be obtained 
by American musicians, and that signifies that the 
best minds, those best adapted for music, will not 
associate with it. Being the best minds they at 
once discern that nothing can be accomplished in 
this field, and that leaves it open to the common- 
place. Every year proves it more conclusively. 
We have not had an American composition that has 
been accepted by Germany or Austria or Russia 
in their official musical life, and the prospects must 
become dimmer in inverse ratio as the foreign 
opera continues in its existence here. The Amer- 
ican musical career will in time become a mis- 
nomer unless the American musicians arouse them- 
selves and act not only in their own interests, but 
in the interest of honest musical enterprise on this 


soil. 


M R. FINCK quotes Theodor Wolff's opinion of 
Bruneau and Zola’s new Paris opera 
“L’Ouragan,” as expressed in the Berliner Tage- 
blatt: 
“The success of ‘L’Ouragan’ was more pronounced at 
the premiére than at the preceding public rehearsal. Those 
who attended that rehearsal had 
“L,’OURAGAN.” no difficulty in noting that a 
number of the invited guests 
were not exactly friendly toward the composer and the 
librettist. The musicians in the parquet hoped that 
Bruneau, the Figaro’s critic, would be humbled by a 
failure, while the politicians in the boxes wished that 


Zola might suffer a defeat. During the first two acts— 
the best two—these individuals did not wish to be warmed; 
in the third they got interested in spite of themselves; in 
the fourth they revenged themselves with ironic laughter, 
which, however, was soon drowned in the applause of the 
admirers. The public of the premiére, not being embit 
tered by professional jealousy, or rendered hostile by po 
litical prejudices, applauded vigorously, in some cases 
stormily. Of the critics some were enthusiastic, others 
scornful. Gustave Charpentier, the composer of ‘Louise,’ 
wrote a hymn of praise on the opera; Gauthier-Villiers, of 
the Echo de Paris, found it tiresome and stupid. * * * 
Some say the music is no music, others find it epoch mak 
ing. 

Alfred Bruneau is an intimate friend of Zola, and not a 
few think that this friendship is bad for him. Bruneau 
has set to music Zola’s “Réve,” and Zola’s libretto of 
“Messidor”—for which he has been pitied and ridiculed 
Cannot Zola write a good opera text? I think he can. In 
all of his novels we find grand operatic situations, big 
operatic scenes, such as can be conceived only by a man 
who understands monumental theatrical effects. And is 
not this art of expressing a whole situation symbolically, in 
a single powerfi] picture, an operatic art? When Nana 
tosses on her bed, dying, while the mob below her window 
yells “To Berlin!” and when, in ‘“Messidor,” the sowet 
walks over his fields singing, we have, as it were in a single 
big picture, what a long speech could not make so impress 
ive and that is operatic in the best sense of the word. But 
to be sure, Zola does not care to write the usual. banal 
opera text. Like Michael Kramer, he prefers a big failure 


to a small success And Bruneau follows him on this 


steep path 


HE awards of the Paris International Exposi 
tion of 1900 have been far more reaching in 
their influence upon science, art, commerce and 
modern invention than have those of any of its pred 
ecessors, and this is the natural result of the climax 
of those exhibitions, the evolu 


MME. VON tion of which began in the mid 
KLENNER’S dle of the past century In a 
DISTINCTION. word, it represented the totality 


of the Exposition method It 
must also be understood that it was limited in the 
distribution of its honors, which were sparingly 
awarded. 

Mme. von Klenner, of this city, who received the 
award of Honorable Mention in the Department of 
Vocal Science, and whose exhaustive study of the 
voice in its application to practical development in 
the pupil has attracted the attention of everyone in 
terested in music in this country, is also known on 
the other side. The presentation of her claims be 
fore the Paris Exposition were duly recognized by 
this official award, which carries with it an addi 
tional weight from the fact that she was the sole re 
cipient of such honors. It is indeed a matter of in 
ternational import, particularly to us here in Amer 
ica, that an American singing teacher should have 
been selected for the purpose of representing at this 
Paris Exposition the most approved methods and 
plans to be applied so as to develop the voice of the 
student and of the singer. 

The claims that were represented by Mme. von 
Klenner consisted of records of her established 
work, of lists and documentary evidence in proof of 
what had been accomplished by her, and alse evi 
dences of the plans and principles upon which her 
system and methods work. It was through these 
things that she was made the recipient of such a dis 
tinguished honor as has been awarded to her, and 
she stands absolutely alone in this respect, not only 
in this country, but in Europe also. There is no 
other vocal teacher who received equal honors, or to 


whom such a recognition was granted 


OBERT W. BUTLER lms been engaged as solo 
R bass of the Grace M. E. Church, of which Miss 
Kate Stella Burr is organist-director. This church is 
renowned for its beautiful music and its soloists are all 
well-known singers. 

Mr. Butler, who is a pupil of Charles B. Hawley, of 480 
Fifth avenue, possesses a remarkable fine, well placed 
voice of unusual range and quality 
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VERBARIUM TREMENS 


For assistance, gentle Critic, to your pages I repair, 


There’s discussion on the carpet, there’s dissension in the 


air, 
‘Tis a most mysterious secret concerning which I am in 
doubt, 
Can you tell what Henry James's latest novel is about? 


Can you help me as I blindly and precariously mount 

To the dizzy heights of diction cragging round “The 
Sacred Fount”? 

And are you of a certainty what could have been amiss 

With the ultra-inner consciousness of pretty Mrs. Briss? 

Or what the vague ineptitude of ecstasy may mean 

When the torch of an analogy lights visions crystalline? 

And why the intellectually intimate agree 

Exemption from intense obsessions useless seems to be? 

Now the mystifying marve] of this analytic chat 

Is that the very speakers don’t know what they’re driving 
at 

Che characterless characters are beautifully fine 

/ 


In their psychologic amplitude of action and design, 

But when Mrs. Briss was silent,—this is what I want to 
know, 

Why for several soulful seconds did she fairly hold the 
blow 

In sustained detachment quavering while she focussed the 
intens 

Ification of abysmal and maniacal suspense? 

I’m really very fond of James, I willingly agree 

For doing parlor tricks with words his equal may not be 

‘Tis nothing short of marvelous the way he slings his 
ink, 

But in his latest book he has out-Jamesed himself, I 
think 

The mad gush of “The Sacred Fount” jis ringing in my 
ear, 

Its dictional excitements are obsessing me. I fear 

For its subtle fascination makes me read it, then, alack 


I find I have the Jim-jams, a very bad attack! 
Carolyn Wells in the May Critic 


the 
musical almanacs, look out for articles in 


BOUT this time of the year, according t 


dailies, weeklies and monthlies on the novel subject 
of studying abroad. It is a fascinating theme; why, 
I know not. Possibly because nostalgic men and 
women like to float out on their imaginations to 
strange lands far away. In the dog days tales of 
arctic exploration are welcome, and to the parched 
palates of conservatory lassies stories about Lesche 
tizky’s whiskers and the slow, subtle smile of Mosz- 
kowski must be maddening 

But to go abroad—oh, that vague, vile word !— 
one should have a good reason. The mere fact of 
transferring a mediocre voice, mediocre musical 
abilities to Germany or Italy will not make of them 
artistic things. Your brain is just the same in Ber- 
lin as it is in Oberlin and Brooklyn. And as Amer- 
ican teachers are quite as capable as their brethren 
in Germany, France, Italy and Austria, there must 
be a more potent reason given for the change of 
venue—as they say in legal circles. The atmos- 
phere! Ah, I forgot that sweet, misleading word, 
that absurd verbal mirage. The musical atmos- 
phere then, that intangible quality which works such 
astounding and rich a sea change in the tempera- 
ments of American students as to send home a 
Paderewski, what was formerly a sickly, snivelling 
youth, or transform into a dramatic Wagner singer 
some vulgar, forward creature more endowed with 


conceit than talent. 


I don’t believe it. I don’t believe that going to 
Budapest will make a man a Hungarian, and | 
don’t believe ten years with Leschetizky, Barth, 
Paderewski can transmute into pure musical gold 
the base metal of a stupid pupil. The days of mira- 
cles are past ; and there never were any musical mir- 
acles. Visiting Europe after you know how to sing 
or play is all well enough. But there is a certain 
brand of idiots—unfortunately Americans—who, be- 
ing told that they know all there is to be known, 
take ship to conquer Europe. Henry James drew 
with inimitable artistry the social variety of this 
tvpe; the musical kind is yet unknown in litera- 
ture. Marching on Paris, Berlin, London and 
Vienna, this horde of young barbarians fancy that 
for the asking plums will drop into their mouths. 
Fooled by their teachers and silly relatives, they 
dream of Paderewskian and Sembrichian triumphs. 
When they fail to realize them, then they write 
home dismal, pessimistic letters, full of clotted ego- 
tism, in which the quality of the grapes on high are 
distinctly sour. 

~ * a 

I think it is foolish to go abroad to study as it 
would be foolish in a German student to leave Ber 
lin for New York. 


“foreign engagement” no longer reaps rich rewards 


Even that sweet illusion th« 


here. Many are the singers who have sung in 
Mannheim, Bologna, Marseilles and Norwich with 
overwhelming success who are critically shunted 
when they reach America. Aye, and Berlin, Paris 
London have been known to send us players that 
we may have failed to properly appreciate. Let us 
be fair. And it is not fair to export a lot of raw 
native talent and expect it to lay waste the Conti 
nent simply because it is American. We have all the 
self-confidence that is usual in young, progressive 
and excessively ignorant nations—artistic ignorance 

and so we are naturally prone to sound the horn 
of patriotic praise. Third-rate men rule in art. In 
other matters it is different. We have shown the 
world how to invent new religions every day, to 
build ineluctable yachts, to fight—and free Cuba 
and the Philippines??—and to manipulate magnifi- 
cently the stock market. These are triumphs not 


to be disputed 
* * * 


So stay at home boys and girls, big and little 
until you know something. You can learn to play 
and sing here in America. And if you must go 
abroad do so without the usual futile flourish of 
egotistical trumpets, and study long and faithfully 
before you send home glowing press notices, or else 
crude, amateurish complaints about the unfair way 
the American student is treated. Talent triumphs 
always despite time or place, and that is why I sus 
pect these wild wails from the feminine camp. “Give 
us but the chance” is the cry of every suffrage con- 
vention in the land. Why not make it, take it and 
cease talking so much about it? In this world noth- 
ing is given. When a woman cries: “I shall sing 
bass, I can sing baritone,” what are we unfortunate 
men to do? Obviously the best thing would be to 
say: “Go ahead and try.” And trying to sing bass 
has woman been since the day the human apes be 
gan to talk. 

x * * 

The Saturday Review recently discussed the situ- 
ation in an* admirably corrosive article, “Sovran 
Woman.” And in America where we read woman’s 
pages at breakfast, have female popes, queens of 
society, “poetesses” of passion, and all the ab- 
normal rout of sex-maniacs, Carrie Nations and 
other “freaks,” such an article should prove an 
agreeable anodyne. Singularly enough, in the coun- 
try where woman is most revered, free, petted and 
spoiled, she considers herself the most down trod- 
den, and tries her hardest to sing bass—solo bass at 
that. I wish I could give you in its entirety the 
article in question; but it is too long. It grew out 
of a toast to “Sovran Woman” at a dinner of the 


White Friars in London. That literary, or unlit 
erary, penny balloon, Carrie Morelli, was the toast 
ed one. Says the Saturday Review 

“And divine woman had to play up to the part. 
He spoke his lie; she acted hers. She was so un 
earthly a being that she had to be wholly indifferent 
to him; she had to take as her due, as the merest of 
rights, this attribution of all the graces and th 
How this made for honesty 


oO xddess 


powers of a g 


she knowing all the while that she was a very or 
dinary animal and aware that he knew it too! And 
so they danced through life’s stately minuet, he 
fronting her; he bows and she curtseys, he gives his 
hand and she takes it, and he smiles and she smiles, 
and each, as he smiles, thinks how well the other 
lies. For each knows exactly what all this courtly 
homage means. This worship of woman, this hy 
perbole of gallantry, is an elaborate jest on man’s 
part to cover his contempt for woman’s inferiority, 
a jest which she accepts to disguise the shame of 
the inferiority she feels. He paints a simulacrum, 
a miserable idol, that both may look to it away from 
the other.” 


And among the humbler folk, though they neve 
attained to the grand and elaborate lying of the 
higher circles, there was still a deal of sex false 
hood, and it hung about them much longer, sur 
viving the dead and ghastly jest of euphuism even 
down to our own day The girl was a sylph, a 
nymph, a fay, an immaterial being, who lived with 
out food, was too delicate to exercise her body, too 


her mind 


“feminine” to use She must not interest 
herself in man’s things; she was too light and airy a 
butterfly to be troubled with serious matters. Sh« 
might dally with accomplishments, hovering round 
them, but never settling on one. To be the cvnosur« 
of the young men of the neighborhood, that was the 
natural, the only goal. And the young men dangled 


and adored. But she must be “maidenly” and must 
not like any of them and must avoid them, just as 
you may see a pair of doves, the hen running away, 
making believe to escape from her mate. Coquetry, 
the most abject form of cunning, is admired. The 
fluttering “young thing,” who holds her band of 
boy followers in servitude, is smiled on caressingly 
as she pretends to despise them all, when their ad 
miration is her one pleasure, the sole thing she ever 
thinks about 


her sisters of the grande monde, she suspects no 


Less clever (and less insincere) than 


sarcasm when she is called a goddess, for she thinks 
she is one. Still less does she feel humiliated, when 
she enslaves and makes ridiculous a man 10,000 
times her better, as he calls a little fool like her per 
fect and divine. Perhaps the most ignominious 
spectacle human nature affords is the bourgeois 
And this was never “unfeminine” ; this 
Middle class maidenhood 
Witness 


troubadour 
was quite “maidenly 
may have been lovely; it was not noble. 
Jane Austen 


This, too, is fast dving. Women by education 
and their mode of life are not inferior as they were: 
they feel no need of the fiction of men’s canonizing 
and are aware that they are neither nymphs nor but 
terflies, nor divine; and they would know it was an 
insult if anyone called them such, unless it were the 
idealism of a very great love, an entirely different 
matter from the “prerogative of woman” and all 
that wriggled in its train. Parody is not idealism 
No decent man would now think of complimenting 
a decent woman; it would be the worst of ill-com 
pliments, for it is to say that the woman is on a 
lower plane and therefore may be patronized. It is 
realized that man and woman differ in degree, not 
in kind, so that they have a life in common, and 
hundreds of things are now expected of women that 
were never asked for in the days of gallantry. That 
is homage worth having. It is worth women’s 
while to lose a baby’s privileges in exchange for a 
grown person’s rights. One result of this happy 
development is the growth of friendship between 
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boy and girl, man and woman, a thing almost un- 
dreamt of in the ages of gallantry. The death of 
gallantry is no hurt to courtesy; they are not twins. 
Woman now stands beside man; she no longer sits 
with her feet on him in effigy, and his feet on her 
in reality. The world has at any rate one sham the 
less. 
* * * 

It is said of Swinburne that he has a memory al- 
most as wide reaching as Macaulay had. Burne- 
Joncs relates that upon one occasion the poet re- 
cited verbatim several pages of Milton’s prose, 
which he had read only once, and that twenty years 
before. 

i 

In May, i891, Max Muller recounted to our 
author a curious circumstance which, having oc- 
curred just before Bismarck’s fall, might have in- 
dicated to him how slippery was the ground on 
which he trod. He went one day to the Emperor, 
who was busy, and sent to say that he would see 
the Chancellor presently. Ere long the royal chil- 
dren came in, and insisted upon his dancing with 
them. “No,” said Bismarck, “I am too old to dance 
with you.” “Then you must play,” they said. He 
sat down to the piano, but ere long the Emperor 
came in, and, finding him thus engaged, said: “So, 
here is the fourth generation of the Hohenzollerns, 
which has to dance to your playing.” 

* * * 


On being asked whether he would go to the fu- 
neral of a man whom he very mueh disliked, Wil- 
iam M. Evarts once replied: “No, I shall not at- 
tend; but I quite approve of it.” Of a family not 
too famous for its virtue, the witty lawyer had said: 
“That family is propagated by slips.” 


* * * 


Very high prices have been obtained for engrav- 
ings at recent London sales. At the Reiss sale 144 
engravings from Turner's “Liber Studiorum” 
brought $6,160; Mantegna’s “The Flagellation,” 
$1,275, and Fra Angelico’s “The Last Judgment,” 

At the Earl of Normanton sale, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Bampfylde,” by T. Watson, 
brought $2,350. “Viscountess Crosbie,” by Dick- 
inson, $3,138; “Lady Jane Halliday,” by V. Green 
$2,300; “Lady Caroline Howard,” by the same, 
$2,250; “Lady Harriet Herbert,” by the same, 


$2,200; “Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” by F. 


$1,025. 


“Lady 


Howard, $2,500, and “Viscountess Townshend,” by 


\V. Green, $2,300. 
* * * 


The question of moral and legal rights in literary 
property is no simple one, but leads to perplexing 
complications. Hereupon writes the London Daily 
News: 

“What pecuniary claim, for instance, has an author 
upon his critic? There have been attempts to decide 
to what extent ‘fair quotations’ could be carried, but 
the only precedent that one remembers for this par- 
ticular inquiry is that of Balzac. A well authen- 
ticated story tells us that Théophile Gautier once 
wrote a long and laudatory article on his friend's 
work in one of the leading French reviews. The 
next time he met Balzac he naturally expected to be 
much commended for so helpful a piece of ‘log roll- 
ing.’ Not at all, Balzac promptly asked him for half 
the check which had been paid him for the article. 
When Gautier demurred, the novelist pointed out, 
with absolute truth, that if he had not labored at 
writing novels there would have been no reason for 


the criticism’s existence. This was so obvious that 


Gautier found nothing to say, and paid up. Balzac 
always thought, as Mr. Saintsbury somewhere says, 
that ‘business was business,’ but he never gave a 
stronger proof of it. We believe that when the rage 
for ‘interviews’ was at its height five or six years 
ago W. S. Gilbert notified that his terms for being 
interviewed were 20 guineas, but there has hitherto 
been no organized attempt to follow Balzac’s pre- 
cedent. We respectfully commend it to the notice 
of Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli.” 
ees 


O! sisters. O! brothers, why quarrel on our way 
to the eternal dust heap? Is there not compensa- 
tion for the fair ones in the cunning words of Max 
Beerbohm? Read them and ponder at leisure. 

“Time is often accused of dealing hardlier with 
women than with men. The imputation is unfair. 
Time has an equally cruel ‘cinch’ for either sex. The 
tragedy of woman, that her face changes with the 
progress of the years, is not less bitter than the 
tragedy of man, that with the progress of the years 
his mind changes not at all. That tragedy which 
gradually unfolds itself on the surface of a woman’s 
mirror is well balanced by this tragedy which passes 
in the cells of a man’s brain. Nay! the very fact 
that we hear so little about the man’s tragedy, so 
much about the woman’s, seems to imply that the 
man’s is the more bitter of the two. The worst 
tragedies are those which cannot be endured save 
in silence; and this is one of them.” 

* * * 

One performance for ladies only of Albert Mil- 
denberg’s romantic comic opera, in three acts, “The 
Wood Witch,” was given last week at the Classical 
Not a 


man was present, though the composer, disguised as 
His music is 


Seminary for Girls on upper Fifth avenue. 


an orchid, conducted the orchestra. 
said to be very pretty. Prettier still were the various 
pussies in boots that disported as men. 

* * * 

The Paris correspondent of London Truth writes: 
“IT said that Leo XIII., as presented by M. Benja- 
min Constant, was a vain man. ‘The painter would 
like the judgment to be slightly softened. But he 
confesses that His Holiness is not exempt from 
coquetteric. When he was sitting, he from time to 
time got up to see how the portrait was progress- 
ing. Whenever he did so he whispered into the 
painter’s ear: ‘Do try not to make me look too 
old.’ i 

x * * 

A good story about the late Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was told by Sir Alexander Mackenzie in a lecture 
last night. While rehearsing “The Golden Le- 
gend,” Sullivan complained to Sir Alexander that 
he found it very difficult to get away from the in- 
fluence of the Savoy opera, whatever he wrote 
“You know,” he said, “when in ‘The Legend’ the 
soprano comes on to sing, ‘I am not here to argue 
but to die,’ I can’t resist the feeling that the chorus 
ought to emerge and sing, in Savoyard fashion 
‘She don’t come here to argue but to die’!” 


S$ « * 


It is said that Gladstone one day said to the witty 
Father Healey: “When I was in Italy, the other 
day, I saw a notice in one of your churches to the 
effect that a plenary indulgence could be had for a 
sum of about 30 shillings. How do ‘you explain 
that?” “If,” answered the father, “my Church were 
prepared to give you a plenary indulgence for all the 
sins you have been guilty of for 30 shillings, I think 
you would be let off uncommonly cheap.” 





.the tangled, struggling mass. 


There is no resistirig the humor of this story, 
which I found in last Sunday’s Times: 

“In the Orpheum Theatre, on Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, yesterday afternoon, the audience was 
treated to a thrilling performance that was not down 
on the bill. While it lasted the onlookers were in 
paroxysms of laughter, and when it was over there 
were many aching sides in the house. 

“A juggler came on, and while going through his 
act accidentally tossed a rubber ball out into the 
audience. A man seized the ball and held on to it, 
for what mischievous purpose became manifest 
later. Following the juggler Miss Pauline Moran, 
a singer, appeared. Miss Moran has a troupe of 
forty darkies to help her out in her singing. The 
negroes poke their heads through holes in a huge 
curtain, painted to represent a sheet of music. The 
darkies stand on a flimsy construction like a paint- 
er’s scaffold, ascending by easy stages to a height 
of 18 feet from the floor. 

“Miss Moran had sung the solo part of her song, 
and a curtain behind her was raised, displaying the 
sheet, with the heads of the forty darkies poked 
through it. The negroes had just started to sing 
the chorus when there was an interruption. It 
came from the man in the audience who had posses- 
sion of the rubber ball. With true aim he threw 
the ball at the negro at the top of the sheet. The 
ball bounded from the astonished darky’s head and, 
striking an electric light bulb, caused it to explode. 
The darky who had been hit heard the report of 
the breaking bulb and thought he had been shot. 
He gave a wild jump backward, and then all kinds 
of things happened. 

“The scaffolding fell over and the forty darkies 
came tumbling down one upon the other with their 
heads still stuck through the sheet. Never on any 
football field was seen such a squirming, clawing 
heap as was on that stage. 

“"Wow! Take yer foot off'n mah face, yo’ Sam 
Johnsing.’ 

**Lemme breave, will yer, yo’ fool moke.’ 

‘You'll get cut, niggar, if yo’ don’ pull yo’ heel 
outen mah eye.’ 

“These and other indignant protests came from 
Miss Moran ran off, 
and the stage hands ran on. The latter, after some 
hard work, managed to disentangle the snarl of 
darkies and the curtain was rung down. 

“When it was all over it was found that the only 
one of the negroes who had suffered any injury to 
speak of was John Henderson. He had dislocated 
his wrist, and was taken to the Brooklyn Hospital 
for treatment.” 

* * * 

They really have a school of finance and an ama- 
teur stock exchange in Far Rockaway modeled pre- 
sumably after the famous episode in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Wreckers.” And to cap the climax of 
the huge joke, a “young Napoleon,” according to 
last Sunday’s Herald, got away with $50,000 in 
bonds and $10,000 in money, all fictitious, of course. 


Miss Lucille Jones, a pupil of Miss Grace G. Gardner, 
is now the solo soprano of one of Cleveland’s largest 
Episcopal churches. While visiting in Cleveland Miss Jones 
sang for Horatio Parker, the composer, and was imme- 

Her 
work has been so satisfactory that she will continue to sing 
throughout the summer, returning to New York in the 


diately invited to accept the position in this church 


fall to resume her studies with Miss Gardner 


Miss Lucille Dean returned to New York last week, 


after nearly a year’s stay in Europe. She is a pupil of 
Leschetizky ae 
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Ritchie 


the curious 





who some 


hostility 


years ago 


‘ was Frank 
with 


made comment on 
which musicians regard the words of poets and the 


liberties they take with poetic texts. It may be 


assumed that one essential quality of verse is 

rhythm, and if the rhythm is 
COMPOSERS disturbed the beauty of the 
AND verse is marred, if not wholly 
POETS. ruined. J his, how ever, is a con- 


sideration which many com- 


posers entirely ignore. The musician selects some 


verses, possibly the work of a genuine poet; he 


then composes his melody, and if the rhythm of 


the verse happens to suit that of his melody, well 


and good; if not he proceeds after the manner of 


Procrustes to make it fit by altering the text, by 


repeating a word here and a phrase there, by lea 
some 


ing out words and extending others to five 


or ten times their metrical value. This process is 


called 


It may be pointed out that a criticism of this 


“setting words to music.” 


words involves no expression of 


treatment of the 


opinion as to the quality of the music. In many 


instances where the words are hopelessly spoilt the 


music is undoubtedly beautiful. But the music is 


beautiful in spite of the verbal maltreatment, and 


far more perfect if the ear and 
offended by the 


its beauty would be 


intelligence were not mutilation 
the verses which the music is supposed to as- 
sist. 
Consider the unpardonable liberties that Schu- 
taken with the 


“Chloris 


bert, Arne and Bishop ° ave text of 
Shakespeare. 
; Sterndale Bennett preferred the title “To 


And the alterations in the text 


Burn’ wrote some verses on 


Being III” 
Chloe in Sickness.” 
serious. 


are far more Burns wrote: 


Long, long the night 
Heavy comes the morrow 

The rhythm of this is distorted in Sterndale Ben 

nett’s version, which runs thus: 


Long, long is the night 
And heavy comes the morrow 
The second verse is ruined almost beyond recog- 
nition. Suffice to 
fied with “fair” as rhyme 
makes “light 
” The 


original at all, 


say that while Burns was satis- 


to “care,” Bennett, more 


ambitious, rhyme to “care” and 


“fair’’ to “mourn. word “mourn” does not 


indeed occur in the and is appar- 


ently introduced by the musician to secure a really 
satisfactory rhyme to “fair.” 


, “T 


are supposed to be 


Charles Salaman’s fine song 


Thee,” 


The words of 
Arise From Dreams of 
by Shelley, 


considerably modified, 


but they have suffered, or at least been 


in the process of “setting to 


music.” The last four lines of Shelley’s first stanza 


run as follows: 


I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet ! 
Hath led me 
To thy chamber 
The revised version is this: 


who knows how? | 


window sweet. I 


I arise from dreams of thee (line repeated) 
And a spirit, 
Hath led me—who knows how? 





“echolalia.” 
not excepted 


Stephenson Bixby 


sisbee played d’ 


a spirit in my teet F 


Hath led me to thy chamber window sweet (repeated), 
A spirit hath led me to thee, sweet, 
\ spirit led me to thee 

How hideous this perversion! In the third stanza 
Shelley wrote: 


O lift me from the 
I die, I faint, I fail! 


Let thy love in kisses rain 


grass 


On my lips and eyelids pale 
These four lines disappear altogether in the song, 
place: 


the following taking their 


The gentle dews of sleep 


Are falling on thine eyes 


And I, alas! must weep; 
Thou know’st not, thou know’st not I am nigh 
\las! poor Shelley. Could anything be more 


idiotic? 

The next charge is that of destroying the rhythm 
of verse by the repetition of words and phrases. 
This practice is very general, and in some instances 
excusable; the repetition of the last line of a stanza, 
particularly where the line has the character of a 
and often is, effective, and can hardly 


refrain, may, 


be said to injure the form of the stanza. But where 
a word or phrase is repeated before the close of the 
stanza is reached the rhythm is hopelessly spoilt, 
and the ear grievously offended. Shelley wrote: 
Regrets which glide thro’ the spirits gloom, 

And with 
That joy, 


Sterndale Bennett, 


ghastly whispers tell 
once lost, is pain 
in defiance of sense, grammar 
and metre, reads: 
Revenge which glides o’er the spirits gloom 
And with ghastly whispers, with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy once lost, that joy once lost is pain 

The following Shakespeare might, one 
would think, 


sacrilegiously disposed musician: 


lines of 
have commanded the respect of the 
most 
gentle 
In Sir Henry Bishop’s setting of these lines the 


Lo! here the weary oO! rest 


with the ex- 
then Sir 


verse is first sung through as written, 


ception that the last line is repeated; 


Henry starts afresh, and the result is a series of 


bird imitations that are enough to start 


Shake- 


Fancy 


mocking 
resting place the august spirit of 
‘Tell Me Where Is 


settings reads like this: 


from its 
speare. In the song 
Bred?” one of the 
reply, 


It is engendered in the eye 


Reply, reply, reply, reply 


It is engendered in the eye 


With gazing fed, and Fancy dies (repeated) 


In the cradle where it lies, where it lies (repeated) 
his suggests the nervous disease known as 


And there many modern poets, Heine 


that are so maltreated by modern 


composers, 


Marie Parcecto.—On Wednesday evening, Mrs. George 
(Marie Parcello) gave her last musical 
or the season 
Edwin Cahn, violinist; Alfred Munzer, ‘cellist, and Carl 
rrio, op. 69. Mr 


Hongroise,” No 


played Sternberg’s 
“Rhapsodie 
Musin, and 


sruchhausen, pianist, 
$ruchhausen played Liszt’s 
2; Mr. Cahn, a mazurka by 
Albert’s Suite 
Mrs. Bixby, the hostess, who sang an Irish Folksong, by 


oote, and an Egyptian war song, by Hadley, charmed all 


with her beautiful voice. g 
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the different colleges e musical season ve 
We have had pupils’ recitals by the score, and the t ones 
have been given Harry J. Fellows s ed the ball rolling 
last week by his pupils’ recital, assisted by those studying 
piano with Miss Ida MacLagen. It w iccessful af 
fair, Mr llows is to be the tenor with the Leonore 
Jackson Concert Company the coming seasor He give 
up a good church position, and his work at Forest Park 
University 
Homer Moore gave his last recital of the season T 


day evening 


The Dominant 


have 


will be given 
four concerts, 
Redemption.” 


quite a musical factor in Alton 

Alexander Henneman will soon take a much needed vaca 
tion. His choir at St. Xavier’s Church, composed of fifty 
five voices, Mr. Weisenfield organist, has given al! the 
big masses, and is one of the choirs that has really been 
working hard. Mr. Henneman’s sight reading class gives 
in exhibition of the Henneman sight reading method next 
week, and pupils’ recital is to be given on the 14th 
His ladies’ quartet, called the St. Louis Quartet, is becom 
ng we known, and will sing at Columbia, Mo., this 
month. The quartet consists of Misses Clara Schuricht 


Ida Harder, 


The Saengerfest in Moberly and Macon 


under the 


I 


direction 


praise Mr 
cian, and he 


cess m ese 
Fitch, soprano; 
Fellows, 
Henley 


izay, soprano, 


tenor ; 


St. Joseph, 


p 


Edwin Vaile 


with a 


He is writing ; 


present 


\. Wegman’s 
aspect 


on the 
Maude 
Harry Fell 
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two recitals and 
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Goet 
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Bussing, 
Mil 


McIntyre, the organist, closes his 


at 


I 


been busy with teaching and composition 
symphony and a group of piano pieces at 


which will 


ot 


piano pupils’ recital Monday evening took 
an artists’ recital, assisted as it was by 
Berri Homer Moore 


and ( 


Se y st Regiment Band gave a delightful 
, Ml nig n er aud 

I ( r 1] Zum 
s were ré atedly « ed.— Buff Courier 
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154 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


ts. His soloists were Bertha Winslow 
Nellie Allen 
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always enjoys Mr. Moore's recitals 
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the remple Theatre 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, } 

May 25, 1901. ' 
HY on earth Raconteur should desire to insult 
me I cannot guess. Yet in the last issue of 
THe Musica Courter that has reached me he 





deliberately says it is reported that I am to write the music 
for a play of W. B. Yeats. Wherever the report came from, 
it is absolutely without foundation. It is like Mr. Hune- 
ker’s pious belief that I, a Northumbrian, with hair that 
my enemies call golden and my friends ginger, am an 
Irishman. Why on earth I should always be spoken of in 
connection with the irish literary movement it is impossible 


for me to tell. I am not Irish, | have nothing whatever to 


do with the young Irish movement; 1 am gradually ceasing 
to believe that I am in the least literary. My soul is filled 
with indignation. I know it is wrong to tell the public 
about one’s personal ailments, emotions or grievances; but 
this business has gone on so long that I must at last make 
an open protest. Let it be understood, then, by all that I 
object most emphatically, strenuously, to being called Irish, 
to being associated in any way whatever with any move 


ment, with anything whatever, Irish. 


Having made my protest, let me point out, by way of 
strengthening my case, that the case of my opponent is 
weakened by the fact of his being undependable on other 
points. My opponent for the moment is Raconteur. He 
has recently spoken about Bernard Shaw. Now Bernard 
Shaw is an Irishman; he was a musical critic; he is a 
friend of mine—though I have seldom seen him since he 
injured his foot and got married; and I expect that it is 
through my eleven or twelve years’ association with him 
hat weak minded or rash persons like Raconteur have got 
mixed and set us down as of the same nationality. All the 
more reason, then, that Raconteur should be very, very 
careful. He has stated that Shaw at some time broke his 
leg. Shaw no more broke his leg than I was born an Irish- 
man. Let us push fully home the charge of inaccuracy. 
| was acting editor and musical critic of the Saturday Re- 
view, and Shaw was my dramatic critic (note the superior 
air of this last remark). Now, May, June and July being 
important months for London journalists, it occurred to 
Frank Harris and myself that we could not occupy those 
months better than by taking a bicycle trip through France. 

I joined Harris in Bordeaux; there he bought a horse, 
trap and two bicycles; we put the lot on the train and 
started away to Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz. There we 
idled for a fortnight and then started cycling again—that 
is to say, we put everything on the train and got to Pau. 
On the road our holiday was rudely broken into. From the 
Saturday Review office they wired me that Shaw had re 
signed. I broke the news gently to Harris and wired back 
to Shaw, asking him to “hang on” until we returned. He 
wrote an infuriated letter to the office, accusing Harris and 
me of drunkenness, gambling, flesh eating, and every other 
crime he could think of. At the same time he wrote me 
that he had somehow contracted a hole in his foot—I know 
such a bull is evidence for the prosecution in this case, but 








in it, and that if his mother missed her sewing machine she 
would come and say: “George, I have lost my sewing ma 
chine. Will you at once look and see if it is in that hole 
in your foot!” “Now,” he continued, ‘you will understand 
that in the circumstances I cannot walk on that foot. Do 
you think it is dignified; is it good for so great a paper as 
the Saturday Review that its dramatic critic should go hop 
ping from theatre to theatre on one foot?” I saw the force 
of his contention, accepted his resignation and appointed, 
at his instigation, Max in his place. And now, Raconteur, 
while trying to prove me an Irishman, and while alleging 
that I am much in with the Irish movement, proves his own 
untrustworthiness by talking about broken legs. That pho 
tograph was taken while Shaw was living with his wife, a 
nurse, and others, near Haslemere; and at the time he was 
suffering only from a hole in the foot. And this is the man 
who expects to be believed when he calls me an Irishman! 

All the same Raconteur may think he may have some 
ground for his pathetic faith in my Celtic extraction; in 
fact, that I am extremely friendly with many Irish. There 
is Shaw, for instance, and Yeats, and Edward Martin, and 
George Moore. And as I am on autobiographical lay, 
and am fiercely trying to clear myself of this foul sus 
picion, let me say more on this subject. I have read a 
few of Yeats’ poems; but I have never read or seen any 
play of his. In fact, my favorite gibe at him is that the 
great Celtic literary moment had birth, not in Ireland, but 
in a little flat in a little street close to the Euston road, 
London. With Martin and George Moore the case is dif 
ferent; I have been much more intimate with them 
George used to write for the Saturday Review—in the days 
when I, as editor, used to get up my politics by reading 
last week’s Saturday Review; thank God they know more 
about it and do it better now! We were all at Bayreuth 
together in ’97 and talked much of music and other mat- 
ters. 

One day I, very angry with Siegfried Wagner’s bad con- 
ducting and with the impudence shown by Mamma Wag 
ner in allowing him to conduct at all, said Siegfried looked 
weak-minded. We were seated at a table outside that lit- 
tle restaurant in the wood behind the theatre; the day was 
roasting hot, and we were refreshing our bodies and our 
immortal souls with cool lager beer. “What is it to look 
weak minded?” asked George. ‘People tell me I look 
weak minded. DoI? And am 1 weak minded?” said Ed- 
ward Martin. ‘Well, George, you do look weak minded, 
but you’re not!” That silenced Moore for the time. 
But, as I have said, he was constructing his novel, “Evelyn 
Innes,” at the time. In the course of that mighty achieve- 
ment he took me—describing me unmistakably as the 
critic of the principal weekly paper of the day, telling 
where I then lived, quoting my articles in the Saturday 
Review; he mixed me with W. B. Yeats; he stirred the 
mixture well and sent it round to the dressing rooms at 
Covent Garden to seduce a prima donna between the acts 
of “Tristan and Isolde.” I resented this with some vehe- 
mence. I don’t do such things at all, and if I did I should 
consider the time and place unfitting. Besides, the whole 


incident seemed to me bad art. How could the lady sing 
after—well, we will say no more about that. I was fu 
rious; I waited till the next visit Moore made to the Sat 
urday Review office, and I took a fearful revenge. He 
asked me how I liked “Evelyn Innes.” 

I told him it was the most useful book I had chanced on 
for some time. For weeks, I added, I have suffered irom 
insomnia; but now | read a page of your novel every 
night, or less than a page, and | go sound asleep at once.” 
Then I upbraided him with “putting me in,” and he said 
the next edition. After that I 


he would take me out o 
thought no more of the matter Sut last year Vernon 
Blackburn and I met him and he said to me: “By the way 
you were quite right about that book—what do you call 
it?” Blacklurn modestly suggested “Evelyn Innes.” 
“Thank you,” said Moore, “that’s it—you were quite right; 
it is a bad book; I’m rewriting it now.” And with this 
yarn end my disclosures. Let us hope that never again 
will Raconteur or anyone else accuse me of being Irish 
The public now knows every detail of my connection with 
Irishmen or Irish movements. Ah! I have forgotten one 
thing. George Moore did suggest that Edward Martin's 
“Queen Maeve” should be turned into an opera libretto, 
and that I should set it to music. I read the drama; but 


although the idea seemed to me very beautiful, it was not 
one that seemed particularly well suited to my special 
genius, and nothing came of the proposal 


The unwarranted charges brought against me_ have 
caused me to use up my space and time—hanged if I 
don’t talk like*a metaphysician—in defending hyself. But 
a few remarks must be made about Harold Bauer, about 
Van Dyck and about Mrs. Klaus [ intend devoting 
my next letter to Bauer’s Beethoven 


nearly the whole « 
playing; but I must say at once that though I cannot 
agree with it, it is really very noble. I respect it more 
than I like it. But of that next week; now I will only 
add that the rest of his program was superbly handled 
conductor, and I 


By the way, Mr. Lohse is a very goo 


am glad the grand opera syndicate has had the courage 


to try him Joun F. RuncimMaANn 


A REPLY TO RUNCIMAN. 


Editor The Musical Courier 


. oe correspondent, John F. Runciman, in his Lon 
don letter dated May 3, appearing in your issue of 


May 15, writes ‘Paris, that unmusical city where they 
are content to do half a dozen operas again and again for 
a year, and where months may pass, and never a sym 
phony, or so much as a_ concert ture can be 
heard — 

Will you permit me to say that I do not think this 


gentleman speaks with his accustomed judgment and ac 
curacy. Of the two subventioned lyric theatres of Paris, 
the Opéra has produced “Astarte” and “Le Roi de Paris,” 
with “Les Barbares,” by Saint-Saéns, to be given befor« 
the close of the season The Opéra Comique has 
mounted, also in one season, “La fille de Tabarin,” and 


L’Ouragan,” with another new work to be given shortly 


These works have been produced while playing not “halt 


a dozen operas,” but the very long and comprehensive 
repertory demanded at both houses by le cahier des 
charges, ranging from—let us say—*Les Huguenots” to 


“Die Meistersinger” at the Opéra, and from “Bastien et 
3astienne” to Falstaff” at the Opéra Comique 

The number of chamber music concerts in Paris de 
voted to classical music for voice or instruments is sim 
ply legion. We have also weekly the Conservatoire con 
certs, the Lamoureux concerts (Chevillard, conductor) 
the Colonne concerts all performing the highest and best 
class of symphonic music 3esides these were given this 
winter at the Théatre de la Renaissance six “Grands 
concerts symphoniques,” with a different conductor for 
each concert, and at present Nikisch, with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is completing to-night and to 
morrow night a series of five concerts at the Cirque 
d’Hiver. As I chance to have the programs of these last 
two concerts, I beg to forward them, in order that your 
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readers may judge for themselves as to the absolute 
penury of good music here, from which Mr. Runciman 


seems to think we suffer. 
PROGRAMS 
Cirque d’Hiver. Orchestre Philharmonique de Berlin, sour la direc 
tion de M. Arthur Nikisc 
Egmont Ouverture Beethoven 
Symphonie Pathetique, No. 6 (si mineur), op. 74 I'schaikowsky 
Symphonie, en sol majeur, No. 13 Haydn 
Lohengrin, Prélude de ter acte Wagner 
La Valkyrie (adieux de Wotan) 


Wagner 


Symphonie en mi bémol majeur Mozart 
Mort et Transfiguration, poéme symphoniq Strauss 
Ouverture du Freichutz Weber 
Symphonie Héroique, No. 3 Beethoven 


lannhauser Ouverture Wagner 
Yours, 
HASLAM, 


Professor de Chant 


Sincerely 


MUSIC IN ROME. 


Rome, Italy, May } 


INCE St. Cecilia gave its last important concert very 
little in the way of music has been going on in 
Rome. Eugen d’Albert was the last and certainly was 
not the least appreciated, as he generously offered to play 
to increase the fund for the Verdi monument in Rome 
An immense audience assembled and d’Albert was most 


enthusiastically applauded. His numbers were 





Carnevale Sct 
Lerceuse, Op. 57 Choy 
Valse Impromptu, Tarantella Nap Liszt 
The two Nikisch concerts with the orchestra of the 
Berlin Philharmonie were highly appreciated. The Cos 
tanzi Theatre was well filled with an audience composed 
for the most part of foreigners. Nikisch obtained quite 
an ovation and had to give several encores. Of course a 
great difference was noticeable between the interpretation 


of this and an Italian orchestra, but let it be said to the 


credit of the development of musical taste in Italy 
Nikisch’s interpretation of the classics was greatly appre 
ciated and all 


reading; that the Italians are too fiery, they run away 


musicians agreed that his was the correct 


with the tempi and hence many beauties are lost. Nikisch 


promised to come back and an ovation its sure to greet 
him. This closed the musical season of the Costanzi 
Operetta followed close upon the paths of Beethoven 
Schumann, &c., and is in full bloom now 

here are two seasons of opera now, one at the Ad 


riano, where “Gioconda” and “Faust” so far are enjoying 
pretty good representations, “Gioconda” especially crowds 
the house; the other is at the Teatro Nazionale, where 


Linda” and “Lucia” are sung by Isabella Svicher with 


success Jone,” by Petrella, was the opening opera, but 
failed to please No wonder, it is such poor trash If 
old operas are to be revived at least revive some that are 
worth something Now we are promised “Maria di 


Rohan,” by Donizetti here are many beautiful pages 


and splendid dramatic situations in this opera, but on a 


Why? 
Mascagni—ever Mascagni! 


whole it never pleases 
He has been directing at 
Vienna the “Messa da Requiem,” by Verdi, a commem- 
oration; he has been roaming around, having the papers 
iull of his name, and last, but not least, he has accepted 
at a night fes 


to direct his “Irmo al Sole,” from “Iris,” 


tival at the Pincio! This seems to everyone a lack of 
dignity. You say Mascagni mad over in America—well, 
there is no one more Mascagni mad than himself 
Leoncavallo, who has been commissioned by the King 
to write a funeral mass to commemorate the 29th of July 
the death of Umbert I., has been in Rome several days 
and has had private audiences with the King as to the 
arrangements for its production at the Pantheon. Carelli, 
Guerrni, Bonci and Pacini have accepted to sing 
His * Mefisto- 


feles” is given in several theatres, and a few days ago 


Boito seems coming to the fore again 
the editors, Breves brothers, of Milan, invited many 
o hear the libretto of 
Nero,” the opera Boito has promised the public more 


literary people, besides journalists, 
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than twenty years ago. It seems now sure that next car- 
nival will see the production at the Scala with Tamagno 
in the title role. The libretto, literally speaking, is said 
to be magnificent and the dramatic situations wonderful. 
Tamagno was present at the reading and is enthused with 
his part. 

D’Annunzio is the only person who has been able to 
fill the great Argentina Theatre, as the recitation for 
charity of his “Carzone di Garibaldi” drew an immense 
house, when a day before Maestro Zanella, who has had 
so much success as conductor and composer and also 
pianist, gave his concert to an empty house. All are 
unanimous in declaring Zanella a man of great talent, his 
compositions being full of originality; his success was 
great. I was sorry not to be able to attend, hence I 
cannot say much. To come back to D’Annunzio, his 
‘Citta Morta,” 
had five. People were wild over it, although opinions are 


instead of having only one performance, 


divided. 

Smaller concerts took place, Miss Dina Pizini, harpist, 
being particularly successful in a concert given at the 
Grand Hotel 

Signorina Pia Cotogni gave a concert at Sala Umberto, 
revealing a fair talent and a good voice, sadly in need of 
training. 


There will be little of interest hereafter 


People are 
already leaving the city for the delightful country Any 


thing of interest I shall report 


BAUER IN LONDON. 
A CRITICAL writer in the London Musical Standard 


thus discusses Harold Bauer's art: 

“On Wednesday afternoon Harold Bauer gave the first 
of two recitals at St. James’ Hall. We had already heard 
him at the London Festival, when he played a concerto 
of Saint-Saéns The program on Wednesday was most 
omprehensive Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, Bee 
thoven’s op. 101, Mendelssohn’s Etude in B flat minor, 
Scarlatti’s Sonata in A, Brahms’ Rhapsodie in G minor, 


the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen,” 
Chopin’s Prelude in F sharp minor, Etude in C minor 
and Scherzo in C sharp minor, and Balakirew’s ‘Islamey’ 
Fantasia made up a program which gave the young 
pianist an opportunity of showing what he can do. In 
the Schumann Sonata he at once proved that he is not one 
of those pianists who make a brilliant impression in a 
concerto and then prove uninteresting at a recital. Mr 
Bauer thoroughly understands Schumann, and the per 
formance was delightful for its technical clearness, neat 
ness and strength, and for the more valuable qualities of 
musical insight rhe Beethoven Sonata was not quite 
so well conceived, or did not’ appeal to the mood of the 
pianist. But it had much of the true Beethoven spirit, 
and at times reminded ones of d’Albert’s playing. The 
Mendelssohn Etude was technically perfect, and so were 
the Scarlatti Sonata, the Gavot and Liszt’s Gnomenreigen 
The Brahms Rhapsody had the right rhapsodical mood, 
which most pianists miss. One of the finest things Mr 
Bauer did was the C sharp minor Scherzo. It is big 
music, and should not be touched by those who consider 
Chopin could not write and did not mean big music 
Mr. Bauer’s technic is of the heroic kind. He reminds 
one of d’Albert, Lamond or Paderewski (when playing 
Beethoven) rather than of Pachmann, Busoni or our own 
Leonard Borwick. And he has real grit as an interpreter, 
so that when he has learned to restrain his force a little 
more he should be among the very great pianists. It is 
the more satisfactory to be able to chronicle the success 
of this first recital in that Mr. Bauer has been considerably 
praised in quarters where praise is not always indicative 
of signal merit.” 


Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, president of the Laurier Club, of 
Brooklyn, and a popular local soprano, will spend the 
summer at Sea Cliff, L. I, where her parents have rented 
a cottage. 


HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, 
The Great Contralto. Opera, 


| Concert, 
JUSTIN THATOUER, §=— etal 


LEONORA JACKSON. 
EONORA JACKSON, the famous young American 
violinist, ended her tour last week at Meadville, Pa 

it being her 160th concert since last October, one of the 
Miss Jack 


: , 
son aroused everywhere such enthusiasm and the deman 


most brilliant tours ever made in this country 


for her services is so great that she has been induced t 
postpone her return abroad, and will make another trans 
continental tour this coming season, supported as before 
by assisting artists 

Harry J. Fellows, the popular tenor, and the pianist 
William Bauer, a favorite pupil of Joseffy, have been en 
gaged. 

Miss Jackson’s tour will be under the management ol 
her brother, Ernest H. Jackson, who conducted so suc 


cessfully her various European tournées, and in partnet! 
ship with Mr. Jackson will be Manager A. L. Wakefield 
who in turn enjoys an enviable reputation through his 
successful promotion of various operatic undertakings, the 
Scalchi tours, &c 

Messrs Jackson and W akefield booke d Mis J ac ks« n’s 


tour this past season, in co-operation with Loudon G 
Charlton, to whom also no small praise is due for hi 
share in the brilliant success attained. The booking i 
one season of a continuos tour of 160 concerts is indeed 


a remarkable achievement, which attests not only the re 


nown and unbounded popularity of the star, Leonora Jack 


son, but also re flects the greatest credit manage 


ment 
NAHAN FRANKO CONDUCTS. 


A CONCERT with a model program was given last 
Sunday evening at the Harlem Casino, 124th street 
Vincent 


Orphan Asylum. The orchestra was that of the Metro 





and Seventh avenue the benefit of the St 
politan Opera House, and the conductor Nahan Franko 
Mr. Franko’s skill as a musician is established, and this 
applies to all of his achievements along the musical line 
As a conductor he is graceful as well as authoritative 

The compositions played included the overture t& 


Mignon,” a slumber song, a new Spanish waltz by Mas 


cheroni, and a group of Wagner numbers from “Tristan 
and Isolde.” “Siegfried,” lannhauser and Die 
Walkiire.” Mr. Franko played as a violin solo the Prize 


Song from “Die Meistersinger” with his usual finish 


Paolo Gallico, the piani played the Hungarian Fan 


taisie 

The program was divided into three sections, the Wag 
ner group being played as the second. The third section 
of the program was made up of a Liszt rhapsody i 
Strauss waltz, the overture “Ii I Were King,” by Adam 
the “Faust” Fantaisie, and a “Prussian Standard,’ 
by Blon \ large audience enjoyed the concert 


PADEREWSKI’S TRIUMPH. 
ollowing cablegram was received on Thursday 


HE 


last: 


DRESDEN (,ermany May 
Musical Courier, New York 
Premiére Paderewski’s “Manru” took place before illus 
trious international audience with unprecedented success 


increasing in intensity from act to act, culminating in ove! 


thirty curtain calls after close Music replete with orig 
inal lyric beauties; masterly worked up climaxes; char 
acteristic gipsy colors; wonderful orchestration, finely 
staged 


Performance superb ©. FLOERSHEIM 


Evetyn A. FLetcHer-Copt 


Copp, whose recent marriage has been previously men 


tioned, will continue her work in the Fletcher Musi 
Method, having opened a class at her home in Brookline 
Mass., on May 29. On July 10 Mrs. Fletcher-Copp will gi 


to Buffalo, where she expects a large class to meet during 
the Pan-American Exhibtion. Her manager is making ar 
rangements for teachers from a distance to be accommo 
dated with board, and already teachers 
Texas, the far West and Canada 


Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


LORRAINE De L’ARCHET, 


The Brilliant Violiniste. Concerts, 
Recitals, 
HATTE BARTON KERLIN, Musicales. 


Concert Pianiste. 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB-—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON ig00-i901. 





oy “* LESCHETIZKY ” fercectn 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 


Mme. 


CARNEGIE HALL, Address Communications: 147 


LESCHETIZK Y—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—‘ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


W . Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 








The Carlisle-Carr... 
Concert Direction, 


108 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., ENGLAND 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 


AGENCY. 
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San Francisco, May 24, 190! 
WING to the excitement and general festivity 
incident to the visit of our President and his 
party, with the many public functions ar- 
ranged in honor of our distinguished guests, 
there have been very few musical occasions of 
any sort this week, still. there are a few en- 
terprising, not to say persevering, souls who pursue the 
even tenor of their way, despite the eclipsing effect pro- 
duced by the advent of greater lights. But we have at 
ast arrived at the eventide of all this gorgeousness and 

the town will soon settle down to its accustomed trend. 
Among other things undisturbed by our general up- 
heaval was the Percy A. R. Dow recital of vocal students, 
which occurred at his Larkin street studio as previously 
announced. This was the last concert for the season and 


closes a most interesting series. 


The recital given by the younger piano pupils of Miss 
Ida B. Diserens was given in Century Hall Thursday 
evening, May 9, with a large audience in attendance. The 
numbers were as follows: Mazurka, Meyer Helmund, 
Miss Zella Smith; (a) “Lightly Row,” (b) “Swing 
Song,” Biehe, Miss Arvilla Thorp; etude, “Flying Leaf,” 
Spindler, Master Bruce Kennedy; “Melodious Pieces,” 
No. 18, Diabelli, Miss Marion Greenwood and Miss May 
Schlutter; “Little Cradle Song Kullak, Miss Lurline 
Matson; “Under the Lindens,” Hiller, Misses Ellen and 
Grace Gimini; Sonata, op. 13, Beethoven, Allegro, 
Adagio, Miss Helen Dodd; “Country Dance,” Ethelbert 
Nevin, Miss Grace Gimini and Miss Florence Conn; Ma 
zurka, B minor, Chopin, Miss Anna Jacobs; (a) “Span- 
ish Dance,”’ Moszkowski; (b) Cavatina, Raff, Miss Nonie 
Dodd, accompanied by Miss Helen Dodd; (a) “Nor- 
wegian Bridal Procession,” Grieg; (b) “The Violet,” 
Mozart-Kullak, Miss May Schlutter; “On Lake Geneva,” 
No. 5, “Moonlight,” Bendel, Miss Florence Conn; Ca- 
priccio, Schytte, Miss Elva Woodman; “Invitation to the 
Dance,” Weber, Miss Helen Dodd. 


The last of the special musical services at Trinity 
Church took place on Sunday night the 19th inst. The 
service was in memorial of the late Sir John Stainer, the 
noted English composer and organist, and the program 
was selected entirely from compositions by the deceased 
musician. As Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist and music di- 
rector at Trinity, leaves at the end of the month to take 
up his engagement as solo organist at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, the special musical services will be 
discontinued until his return 


An interesting concert was given in Byron Mauzy Hall 
on the evening of May 8, the occasion being a testimonial 
and benefit tendered to Miss Lila Whaley, a young blind 
girl who desires to finish her musical education in Berlin 
\ large proportion of the talent were blind artists, the 
management also being in the hands of a young blind 
gentleman, a fellow student of Miss Whaley in the blind 


school across the bay in Berkeley 


There was a good attendance, the following musicians 
taking part: Miss Lila Whaley, piano; Lucien Bacigalupi, 
pianist and manager; Henry Foster, piano, clarinet and 
violin; Baby Blanche Irealease and Walton Webb, vocal 
ists, and the San Francisco Conservatory Orchestra, di 
rected by E. S. Bonelli. 


The clubs have been somewhat in evidence this week 
The Mills Club, a ladies’ club whose membership consists 
of ex-pupils of Mills College, for which it is named, gave 
a charming veception on Tuesday, May 14, with a choice 
program of Brahms’ compositions, under the direction of 
Peter C. Allen, assisted by Miss Ella McCloskey, William 
B. King and Dr. Franklin Palmer. The numbers were: 
(a), Ballade, op. 10, No. 1; (b), Intermezzo, op. 1 fl, No 
1. Vocal numbers: (a), “Sapphische Ode”; (b), “Wiegen 
lied,” Miss McCloskey; Sonata, D minor, for violin and 
piano; (1) Allegro, (2) Adagio, (3) Intermezzo, (4) 
Presto Agitato, Messrs. King and Allen. After the pro- 
gram refreshments were served. 


The closing concert of Mills College on Tuesday, May 
21, and the dedication of Lisser Hall at the same place on 
the 22d, will be noted in the next letter, as they occur too 
late for comment this week. 


The Town and Gown Club, of Berkeley, a popular ladies’ 
club of the pretty college town, gave a most successful 
concert at Stile’s Hall on Friday, the toth inst., for the 
benefit of the High School Library, of East 3erkeley. 
The hall was crowded by an interested and highly appre- 
ciative audience, the piece de resistance of the program 
being a comedy by Mrs. Ella M. Sexton, of the Woman’s 
Press Club, of this city. The amusing title, “Why the 
Meterphysical, Whimsical and Literary Society of Happy 
Holler Did Not Give a Gentlemen’s Evening,” being a 
good index to its character. In the cast were Miss Eva 
Carlin, Miss Mary Clayes, Mrs. Thomas Rickard, Mrs 
Victor Robertson, Miss Ruth Loring, Mrs. J M. Pierce, 
Mrs. A. O. Leuschner and Miss Lily Wall. The musical 
part of the program was given by Adolphe Locher, piano; 
baritone solo, Thomas Rickard; original sketch, Mrs. E 
S. Fowler; contralto soli, Miss Ella V. McCloskey, Mr 
Locher acting as accompanist for the evening. The num- 
bers were all enthusiastically received, and the manage- 
ment much gratified by its success. 


One of the latest infant musicians to be recognized as 
possessing the real germs of future artistic success is 
young Master Maurice Robb, a babe of six years of age, 
who has been studying and composing since the age of 
three. Master Robb is a real wonder, and should the un- 
wisdom of ambition seek to launch him forth at this stage 
of his career upon the seas of professional life, he would 
doubtless create a furore. But kindly Fate has decreed that 
he shall still enjoy something of childhood and not wear 
out his young life practicing in order to assist in glutting 
a market already satiated with infant prodigies. Master 


Robb is a healthy, happy child, possessed of uncommon 
talent, which is being developed under the tutelage of Mrs. 
Oscar Mansfeldt, well known as the leading lady pianist 
of the Pacific Coast, in a perfectly normal and sensible 
fashion. At Mrs. Mansfeldt’s studio one afternoon lately 
Master Robb played from memory the following program: 
“Playing Tag,” “The Merry Farmer,” “The Wild Horse 
man,” Schumann; Sonatine, op. 55, No. 1, Kuhlan; “Open 
ing of the Children’s Party,” Kullak; “The Mocking Bird’s 
Lullaby,” “Soap Bubbles,” 
36, No. 1, Clementi, with second piano accompaniment by 
Mrs. Mansfeldt. He also plays the Sonata in C major, by 
Mozart, with second piano accompaniment by Grieg. Mas 


Maurice Robb; Sonatine, op 


ter Robb is a beautiful child, with a rather solemn expres 
sion in his brown eyes, and still wearing his baby curls 
What he has already accomplished in technic is wonderful 
what he will be when ready for his début one can easily 
surmise from his present accomplishments 

* is the name and title of a new musi 


cal club lately organized. Meetings are held monthly 


“Les Pas Encore’ 


every member being expected to participate in the gen 
eral entertainment of the club. The officers are: Presi 
dent, Mrs. Alfred D. Robinson; vice-president, Mrs 
James F. McGauley; secretary, Miss Estelle Bloch; treas 
urer, Albert J. Leonard; accompanist, Mrs. Albert J 
Leonard. The club was entertained by Mrs. Leonard at 
a strawberry tea on Monday aiternoon, the 13th inst. The 
following members participated in the program: Miss 
Estelle Bloch, Miss Florence Douglas, Miss Elizabeth 
Day, Miss Ethel Grant, Miss Ada Hall, Mrs. Albert 
Leonard, Miss Alice Moore, Mrs. James McGauley, Miss 
Marguerite McGuire, Mrs. Alfred D. Robinson, Mrs. A 
Tilden and Miss Ruth Weston 





A recital by the pupils of Beringer’s Conservatory of 
Music is announced for Tuesday evening, June 4, at Sher- 
man & Clay Hall 


A great deal of protest has been made of late by musi 


cians in general and women musicians in particular, 


against the ancient but ungenerous custom of securing the 


services of those who rank highest in the profession and 


have expended, in many instances, small fortunes on their 
, 


education, and making no substantial return for the same 


The most ancient history of which we have any account 


declares the laborer worthy of his hire, but this senti 
ment seems not to obtain in our town at least. Strong 
feeling has been expressed on the subject since the last 


meeting of the Ebell Society of Oakland, a society com 


posed of women of culture and literary capabilities, whos« 
aim is for higher culture, more book learning and the 
keeping in touch with the most progressive thoughts of 
the times, yet on the books of this club is spread a law 
the reading of which excited the greatest indignation out 
side the worthy membership of the club, setting forth the 
fiat that no outsider asked to give of his or her ability for 
the musical entertainment of said club shall be remuner 


ated for the valuable time and energy thus expended 
This on-the face of it is not alone a most unjust law, but 
a most ungenerous, and it is to be hoped for the credit 
of the club, in these days when women are clamoring for 
emancipation, that they will take the first step in the 
right direction and strike such a law from their books 


or materially alter it for the better 


At a dramatic entertainment in Saratoga Hall Wednes- 


day evening, May 15, the Greven Choral Society gave two 
numbers, which were enthusiastically received and pro- 
voked an encore. Miss Kitty McShane was the soloist 


A special musical service was sung at St. Dominic’s 
Church on Sunday night, the 19th, by St. Dominic’s 
choir and the following soloists: Miss Lily Roeder, Miss 
Ella S. McCloskey, D. M. Laurence and Walton Webb 
the whole under the direction of Franklin Palmer, the 
organist and choirmaster. One of the most striking num 
bers was the Gloria from Farmer's beautiful Mass in 
B flat. A. WepMORE JONES. 











HAROLD BAUER, 


Commencing in 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 


january with... BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


DATES NOW BOOKING. 
For all particulars apply to GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BAERNSTEIN SONG RECITALS. 

J OSEPH S. BAERNSTEIN, one of the most dis 
tinguished and successful American singers, will sail 
for Europe to-morrow (Thursday) on the steamer Fuerst 
Bismarck. Mr. Baernstein has had a wonderful season, 


n constant demand for recitals, concerts and 


being 
oratorio performances. He will return to this country 
in September, for his manager has already booked him for 
the first concerts to be given early in October Among 
Mr. Baernstein’s last appearances here this season were 
two song recitals, given at Indianapolis on May 29, and at 
Adrian, Mich., on May 31 

The programs for these two recitals, which follow, speak 
for the catholic artistic equipment of the singer: 


RECITAL AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Vulean’s Song (Philemon et HKaucis Gounod 
Song of Hans Sachs ( Meistersinger) Wagn 

I Am a Roamer Bold (Son and Stranger) Mendelssohn 
Aufeuhalt Schubert 
Der Lindenbaun Schubert 
Wohin Schubert 
Der Doppelgaenger Schubert 
Rolling in Foaming Billows (Creation Haydn 
Mephisto’s Serenade (Damnation of I t Berlioz 


Why Do the Nations So Furiously Rage? (Messia Hande 
Im Walde Miers« 


Feldeinsamkeit Brahn 
Ich Liebe Dict Grieg 
Ich Grolle Nicht : ‘ Schumann 
To Anthea . Hatton 
The Sweetest Flower That Blowes Van der Stucken 


é Stenhammer 


I 
Love's Rosary 
( 
I 





ls . Slater 


Plaid Shaw ; Haynes 





adelphia . Haynes 


RECITAL AT ADRIAN 


V n’s Song Gounod 
Under the Rose Fisher 
Lassie With the Lips Sae Rosy Fishe 
Falstaff's Song I er 
In diesen heilgenhallen Mozar 
Wehin . Schubert 
Der Doppelgaenger Schubert 
Ungeduld Schubert 
Serenade Hendrick 
I e Me or Not 

The Sweete I wer That Blowe Var 





Aus mein t nen 5S en Schumann 
Die Rose. Die I e, Die Taube, D Sonne S imann 
Ich Gr e Ni s< ann 
( Rag placid Hande 
I e che Langue Old Eng 

Drink to Me Only with Thine Eye Old Englis 
Of t P adelphia Haynes 


Mr. Baernstein sings under the management of William 


ti . 
ICES. 


Fisher. Here are a few more of Baernstein’s press ne 








The presence of Joseph Baernstein was the salvation of the per 
ance. His rendition of the solos allotted to him in the part 
Satan, were grandly done, and his dramatic fervor seemed t r 

spire orchestra and chorus to renewed vigor, bringing the t ) 
to a close with much éclat.—Review of “Beatitudes” in Providence, 
R. I., News, April 24. 

Of Mr. Baernstein’s numbers, the encores, Schumann's “Two 
Grenadiers and “Ich Gr e Nicht were successes which showed 
the dramatic and sympathetic qualities of his voice and pertect Ger 
man enunciation, perhay delighting hearers beyond all the 
others. His “Off to Philadelphia, which has been heard in Farg¢ 
often, was a perfect revelation, and evoked an env le applause 

Of the heavier oratorio arias which were especially requested, it 
would be hard to say which was enjoyed the more, but both proved 


rasing 


the flexibility of his voice and absolutely 





After the last number, “I'm a Roamer audience, real 


izing this was probably its last opportunity of listening to this great 






n e, and the opera house rang 





artist for ne time, flatly 





with applause, to which the artist graciously responded with “A 
Tragic Tale.’ 

Altogether his reception was in the nature of an ovation, and he 
must have appreciated the enthusiastic demonstrations by the au 
dience.—Fargo, N. Dak., Forum, April 17. 

Mr faernstein’s work was most excellent For h first number 
he was recalled, and sang a charming “Serenade,”” by Mrs. Hen 
dricks, of New York, which was delivered with sweet and tender 





SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-PFrench-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St.. NEW YORE 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1158. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 








emphasis. In the opening number of the second part he delivered Timmerhaus, Bella Thom Ruth Rapson, Grace Strvker, 
I I & I 











his part in a broad, dramatic manner that won for him golden Viola Danielson, Mabel Drummort Marie Hancock. 
opinions.—Orange, N. J., Chroncile, April 27. 3 ; " se 
, Flora Potter, Elsie Jennings, Isabel Roug Irene Walls 
i \ tt In} Poet : 
Joseph S. Baernstein proved an ideal selection for the bass solo and Messrs Howard W Mi \ p Roemermann 
ist. His is a rare voice in some resepcts, and he created an im Frank Bagge, F. J. Chapman, Clarence arroll and Gu 
pression such as will make him a permanent attraction at future tave C. Wirtz. the on of the director Beside these 
festivals. His singing was marked by artistic a thorough : , 
' , ' there was very nteresting is \ y these pupils 
appreciation of the character of the music A better selection could ’ 
scarcely be imagined.—Springfield, Mass., Daily News, Apr 1 20 Second Grade Viola Danie Mabe Dru I | € 
Jennings, Howard Mot I rT Potter Ad pl Roemer 
The bass of last evening, Joseph S. Baernstein, is a true bass mann. May Symes. | ? limmer! . | d Grade 
and not a converted baritone It is a rare thing to find a nger . " ° : . 
' | e Breng, Florence Brow Marie Hancock, Len 
who has the necessary depth and ponderousness of voice, w! has 
> a7. 
at the same time the cantabile quality needed for the passages in I 5 I Irene Wa 
yric vein. In this combination of qualities Mr. Baernstein is ide Fe G ‘ ( Armstrong 
H voice is heavy and sonorous, but at the same time it has a 7 Bagg \ B er W an 
warm, rich. almost unctuous timbre, and he sings legat passages . ‘ 
Margare kK Rut! Rapson 
wit an almost caressing softness of toucl It is not ften that 
one is privileged to hear so beautiful a bit of cantabile as his ren Roe ( I 
lering of the charming and Softly Purling, while the supert 
power and resonance of his voice came out in the x lenagerie¢ Edward O’Mahony’s ‘ neert was an enjoyable 





aria, reaching its climax in “Creeps with sinuous trace the worn 


in which the final low D roused the audience to raptures 




































bass part in “The Creation” gives a fin he few eading artists s 
singers who are naturally fitted for it, and n the K urine W O'Ne M Gra | pington 
it uld b d to j un . . 
concert stage it would be hard to think th . pianist john | ( i - Dav , here violin 
Mr faernstein. He won the audience at made “3 
‘ d F. W. Riesberg { 
an impression that w not be easily i s fir 
appearance in tl city in orator but at the last of the tormer M O'M y w y aq had to 
festivals he sang an aria Meyerbeer in n e fashi Spring sing numer 5 ‘ M Howe 1 red. and 
1 s 4 D ) ‘ , + ‘ ‘ 
field, Mass., Republican, April 2 young tenor Clarke 1 le a re —— pupil of Joseph 
= = Donnelly is a cre dv t ime an im 
" 
PERSONAL NOTES. pty pronall ies weet 
Lachmun ind dos id, | ying s¢ ery well 
Voorhis, the pianist, gave a concert at Hackensack last Mrs. O'Ne S e, % ad elec 
week which was much enjoyed; he had as associate the Uvely 
Kaltenborn Quartet, and this is what the papers said of 
Voorhis: SHerwoop | PILS ( ; IL he ' < ert given 
Mr. Voorhis has not been heard in Hackensack since his cor by pupils of the Sherw \i > be eld it 
plete mastery of the piano gave him conspicuous pt nence i University Hall, Fine Arts Building, ¢ ig n Wednes 
cal circle and s uppearance n this occasion was ked 1 day evening. June 12 
ward to with muc nterest. He fully justified all that has been sa \ , 
ON’Ss s S an , 
i s al The Republican I N ‘i I I \ | € pa u 
oe M. E. Church is being fille etely ditorium and 
Ar ir Voorhis en made $ w and was warmly received. He ery. bv the rg g e annual May 
pened with a oe Gre Oe Se  * Festival, now at it elg I perf ance te 
ng with a 7 i e by Lisz He wa ge t r r ar 
€ re s friends and all present realizing the great ability of of day consisted A pial y Richard 
former townsman. His technic, executior n fact, his every move forme y a pup f | t 
e1 der nstrated stic 8k and t roug study I < torv a Han rg | e ¢ g { g \ a song re 
Ever R rd ' , , . a 
Ser ' ; P cital by Miss Hildegard Hott ! Her voice is a high 
Mr. Voorhis is to play the Saint-Saens Concerto at the 
K , : sopran of generou range n¢ l y sympathet« 
aitenborn concerts une 25 
sa . : Miss Hoffmann is ¢ f ler en 
; r Fe 1s educa 4 ‘ ry Her 
Robert Patterson Strine, of Phil Pa was the P 
ack panist was M S \ ( ‘ atory 
solo singer at the Fifty-seventh Street Y. M. ¢ A. last ; 
. of Mus One pl o fe f f ; “¥ 
Sunday afternoon, and made a deep impression by his 
“4 ° ent ent i ‘ w he e doors 
] 1 " 1 
soulful and intelligent singing. He comes of the well ' : . : 
. oe . , — are sed until! after t first 1 eT Detroit Fr Press 
known musical and literary family, the Strines of Phila 
air . x May 23 Igol 
delphia 
' : THe Ontver Ditson $25,000 FuNpD \ 1¢ annual meet 
I irc up! oO ‘onarot tn violinist 
Michel iro, a pupil f Fonaroff, the v Wes te Basten of the O Dp = a for the Relief 
Sarah Gurovitsch, the “cellist pupil Schulz, and Gussie Sait: Medien TE 8 tae A ial aad’ i 
Zuckerman, pianist, all children under fourteen, partici : 
2 g vne W ( et § 6). Lang was 
l — in a concert a maturday, Reese .| ); . nd Charles 
making a great su ] the Italian ' ‘ 
m es 7 Ge é . . cierr i \ T c ¢ « 
tenor, alsO sang, and a large audience heiped to make the F , , , 
of needy musicians, and 1 ! a beque y the 
affair a success in every way, Dr. A. Rovinsky managing , . 
i , ; late Oliver Ditsor ‘ ve devoted t 
the entire affair slivering < oquent s cl : , : 
1 e alla \ ng an el quen peecn I the above named purpose c . prise and 
W. Riesberg was at the piano 1 
f disapp nen t the it lemand 
oe from such as in the s{] d inter f yequest e en 
The Wirtz Piano School recital at Y. M. C. A. Hall titled to assistanc s1 ec 
t assist I j l ‘ ea ible 
Harlem, last week, found the auditorium entirely filled, In other words, after answering all worthy demands, th 
and the results of the season’s work made plain to the trustees have added to the permanent fund a considerable 
listener that most thorough and effective work is being sum from unexpended int 
done in the school They would be glad to know of any cases of the kind 
Director Wirtz prefaced the concert with a few words mentioned which have not been already ought to their 
as to their aims and methods, and then followed solos, notice There is an earnest desir , e part of the so 
duets, two piano pieces, &c., by the following young ciety to find such worthy ses a xist nd ich as 
students: Misses Mabel Dowe, Grace Locher, Lillie come to their notice are iret vy investigated and liberally 


Breng, Margaret Kitchelt, Florence Brown, Isabel Car considered Applications 1 to ¢ r of e officers o1 
roll, Millie Repetti, Lena Kleemeyer, Jennie Symes, Elsie trustees will receive prompt and careful attentior 
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William Bauer, Pianist. 


Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 
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Boston 
Music 
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Horet Bevcevue, 
17 Beacon Street, 
Boston, June 1, 1901 


HE program given below was splendidly carried out 

by Madame Etta Edwards’ pupils on Wednesday 
evening, the only change being that the “Jeanne d’Arc” 
aria was omitted on account of lack of orchestral parts. 
From begining to end the recital was of interest, particu- 
larly to those who had watched the progress of the stu- 
dents during their work with Madame Edwards in the 
past three or four years. It is seldom that so ambitious 
a program is given, while the orchestra as an accompani- 
ment is rarely heard at any pupils’ recitals in this, or, it 
may be said, in any other city. Under the leaadership of 
Mr. Mollenhauer the work was sure to be well done, even 
if the men had not been picked from the Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Madame Edwards is to be congratulated upon 
so successful an evening. Everything went without a 
hitch, the careful planning and attention to details pre- 
enting untoward occurrences. The hall was filled with 
an attentive and enthusiastic audience, there were flowers 
in abundance and altogether it was an important event 
in the musical life of the city. Madame Edwards’ recitals 
are noted for the high character of the music sung and 
work done, but this one must be given the lead of all that 
have gone before. 

rhe voices of the young women were of such excellence 
that it is almost invidious to mention one more than an- 
other, but Miss Helene Wetmore made the most pro- 
nounced success of the evening for her beautiful voice, 
temperament and fine method; she could easily have taken 
an encore had one been allowed, for she received three 
or four recalls and universal regret was expressed that she 
was not to sing alone again. The dignity and seriousness 
of this young woman are an added charm. 

Miss Edith Ellsbree became at once a favorite with the 
audience, her second group of songs being looked forward 
to with pleasure. Her voice is well trained and her Mo- 
zart number was especially well done 

In fact, Madame Edwards has been most successful in 
the training of the remarkably good voices that were heard 
n this program; she is a conscientious teacher and stu- 
lent herself and has imparted her knowledge as best 
suited the individual pupil and it is a pleasure to record 
that the many prominent, well- ‘vl teachers and musi 


clans present were unanimous in their praise of the ex- 


cellent work done. The program follows: 

Overture, Mignon , ee ated Ss. 
Zeffiretti lusinghier I lo meneo —ee 
Miss Edith Bilctece 
Habafier Carmen , .++. Bizet 


Miss Sigrid Olsen 
; Giordani 
Miss Elleanora Atkinson 
Non credia, La Somnambula jirpaese 3ellini 
\ Non Giunge, La Somnambula , Sellini 
Mrs. Frederic Martin 
(he faré senza Eurydice, Orfeo... ; Gluck 
Mrs. Lillian Andrews 
; Charpentier 
Miss Heléne Wetmore. 
Recitative, Ministri del Averno, I] Profeta 
»bandona, I! Profeta... 


. Meyerbeer 
\ria, Gia l’ira m’al Meyerbeer 
Miss Louise Ainsworth 
rho’ His Voice (Una voce—I! Barbiere)....... .. ++. Rossini 

Miss Dorothy Cole 
cee evcce .. Massenet 

Miss Nellie Barnard 
Morning Hymn a oe : . Henschel 
I Arise from Dreams of Thee MS.) B. E. Woolf 

Mrs. Susan Phillips 


Songs 
Seré¢nade a 00 0sceewe'eonssessees oveceneeste 
Vieille Chanson ... Bizet 


Pitchounette Massenet 
Miss Ellsbree 
Miss Adeline Raymond at the piano. 


Nine. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
VOCAL RECITALS——_ 
in English, Freach, German, Italian and Russian. 
For terms and dates address 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., London, W., England. 


adh 9 SCHOOL OF 
Lillie d Angelo Bergh SINGING. 














Pan-American Summer Course, near Buffalo, June to August. 


F $100 Bight weeks of Singers’ and Teachers’ course (with 
or ' certificate). upils’ Recitals given. 


Combine Summer study with recreation. 


Address: THE ALBANY, Broadway, corner 52ad St., NEW YORK. 





Adieu Foréts, Jeanne d’Arc........-.-seceeeeeeeeeenenes Tschaikowsky 
Miss Bernardine Parker. 


ete, BOB Riie 06 cvecccetcneseecede ceecepssccdevedbecsdes ccntecessosese Verdi 
Miss Wetmore, Mrs. Phillips. 


This morning at eleven o’clock ten of Mme. Edwards’ 
pupils appeared in Steinert Hall, the program being sung 
by the pupils who have only studied with her during the 
past season. Those who took part were Miss Sigrid Ol- 
sen, Miss Mabelle Leslie, Miss Elizabeth Snow, Miss 
Marie Riano, Miss Elleanora Atkinson, Miss Drusilla 
Lewis, Miss Helen Keane, Miss Carolyn Hutchinson, Miss 
Ethel Tewksbury and Miss Thayer. Miss Leslie has a fine 
contralto voice that gives great promise for the future, 
and the same may be said of several other voices.. There 
was a freedom from nervousness, or at least nervousness 
that showed, that was very pleasant for the audience. 
The work was of interest and the progress of these young 
people will be worth watching. 


Homer Norris opened his studio in Peirce Building 
on Thursday last, to a cultivated and fashionable audience 
bidden to hear Walter Drennen sing the following pro- 


gram: 
© Isis and Osiris.......... iexkicoenee’ Scinenneees ... Mozart 
DRO. Se cvctecssnceseees Cornelius 
Like Melting Toner.......... : : Brahms 
To Death, Ha! Ha! (MS.)..... uamedas Norris 
Verses by He best ‘Nichols 
Semeethaass ccccccvcsceccecesecsvesss rae Norris 
(Written for Mr. Drennen.) 
Under the Rese. ....cesceeseess jetihidied pants Fisher 
Beam from Yonder Star. aries .. Bullard 
To Be a Little Child Once More ateheied eoniniians “— ... Farwell 
iedecoimenwint - Marshall 


ee inks 

(MS. songs, sncempenied by ‘Mr Norris.) 
eee et ; -Cornelia Kittredge 
(Written for Mr. Drennen.) 


Shine Brighter than the Stars ear .....Blanche Barton 
(Written for Mr. Drennen.) 

A Mother Song......... Hawes ...May Belle Willis 
(Written for Mr. Drennen.) 

0 Mer ree Tyler 

0) ere Drennen 


Mr. Drennen, who comes of a fine old Southern family 
in Alabama, possesses a rare voice of basso cantante qual- 
ity and sings with fine feeling and real musicianship 
With such a voice, means and time at his discretion, and 
temperament to his finger tips, he ought to go far in his 
chosen profession 

The second half of the program—beginning with the 
Farwell song—was devoted to compositions of pupils of 
Mr. Norris. Of these seven numbers the most note 
worthy were Cornelia Kittredge’s “Dream” and the 
“Mother Song,” by Miss Willis. They were totally dis 
similar, but each in its way unique. The Kittredge song 
was expressed in the most pronounced tendencies of the 
dramatic modern school, while the Willis song was as 
tender and quiet as a folk-song. These two numbers 
furnished an admirable illustration of this most successful 
teacher’s creed in musical composition. Mr. Norris 
strives not to force his pupils to his way of thinking or 
doing, but to bring forth the individuality of each. 

Mr. Drennen goes abroad in the autumn for a four 
years’ course of study. His career will be watched with 
interest by the many friends he has made in Boston. 


Miss Bertha Johnson, authorized teacher of the Yersin 
Method, and teacher of the French language and French 
diction for singers, is closing her season’s work the com 
ing week. Miss Johnson's relation to the world of music 
is of the highest importance, a fact that has been recog- 
nized by the many professional and amateur singers who 
have studied French diction with her during the past 
winter. Miss Johnson will spend the summer at her home 
in Manchester, N. H., but will resume her work in this 
city early in September. 


Mme. Caroline Clarke-Bartlett gave two “afternoons” 
at her residence, Trinity Court, on Wednesday and Thurs 
day afternoons. At the first one Mrs. Louis Kelterborn 
and Miss Katherine Ricker sang, Miss Ruth Nelson play- 
ing two piano pieces. The accompaniments were played 
by Dr. Louis Kelterborn. Madame Clarke favored her 
friends with some songs at the close of the program. 

Thursday those who appeared were Miss Helen Alford 
Shorey, Mrs. Jean L. Sherburne and Miss Lucie Tucker, 
with Miss Mable Adams Bennett at the piano. An 


elaborate “‘tea’’ was served on both afternoons after the 
music was over. 


Twenty-three pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School 
took part in the school’s last public recital of the season 
before a large audience in Steinert Hall on Monday 
evening. The following pupils played solo pieces, and 
were warmly, and in some cases enthusiastically, ap 
plauded: Jeannie Sargent, May McAvoy, Alpha Furley 
Emma Brust, Sehrie Anderson, Grace Hartnett, Leila 
Tuckerman, Charles. Murdoch, Claire Mundo, Grace 
Groenewald, Hazel Funk, Jessie Bartlett, Emma Spauld 
ing, Joseph Brockhaus, Miss Mabel Claire Spencer, Miss 
Lillian Nosworthy and Harry L. Buitekan 

The Scranton (Pa.) papers are loud in their praise of 
Carl Faelten’s recital there on Thursday evening. The 
Republican says: “Such marvelous playing is, as Schopen 
hauer affirms, ‘a bath to the soul.’” The 7ribune says 
“He is a master of technic and expression to a degree 
not often achieved. * * * A _ tenderness of feeling 
made the Minuet’s lingering melody rarely impressive, 
while the Impromptu was perhaps the best illustration 


of his wonderful execution.’ 
The program was as follows: 


Chaconne paenmden Handel 
Sonata, op. 53.... Beethoven 
Minuet, op. 78...... t Schubert 
Impromptu, op. 90, No Schubert 
Mazurka, op. 6, No, 1 Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 31.... Chopin 
Prelude, op. 23, No. 4 Rubinstein 
Barcarolle, op. 45....-- Rubinstein 


Etude de Concert, op. 23, Nx Rubinstein 

Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross has had a large class of piano 
pupils in Providence, where she has taught one day in the 
week during the past season. On the 29th a program was 
played by some of her pupils in that city, Lillian Darrah 
Gertrude Lawson, Ruth Curtis, Mollie Wilson, Fannie 
Hunt, Jessie Hunt and Gertrude Belcher being the ones 
who took part. Mrs. Cross has had the busiest possible 
winter with her Boston and Providence studios 

Miss Rosetta Key, a pupil of Miss Edith Torrey, gave 
an interesting recital on Tuesday afternoon, which was 
largely attended. Miss Key sails for England to-day 
where she will spend three months in study with one 
the well-known teachers of London. Miss Key was as 
sisted by a young violinist of promise, Miss Eva A 


| 


Goodwin 


Pupils of Miss Effie L. Palmer gave a recital at Asso 
ciation Hall last evening. The program was well ar 
ranged, and Miss Florence Milner, Miss Marian L. Whit 
aker, Miss M. Alice Palmer, Mrs. Margaret L. Palmer, 
Edgar A. Bates, Hattie E. Brown, Miss Glendoline Wil 
son, Mrs. O. A. Gelino, Miss Elizabeth D. Peabody, Miss 
Grace Kellogg, Miss Norma Drexel, Robert Leatham, 
Jr., and Mr. Hill were among those who appeared. Miss 
Palmer closes her season in this city on the 18th. At 
Lowell on the 20th a recital will be given by Miss Palmer's 
pupils. 

F. W. Wodell and his pupils gave a concert at Pierce 
Hall on Monday evening. The first part of the program 
consisted of the song recital “Captive Memories,” in 
which Mr. Wodell, Miss Edna B. Richardson, Miss Jean 
Light and C. E. Percy Thompson took part. Miss Mary 
L. Stringer, Emanuel Fiedler and Miss Ada P. Emery 
were others taking part. Miss M. B. Willis was at the 
piano. 


The recent concert of the Newton Choral Association 


is thus pleasantly spoken of in the Newton Graphic: 

Eliot Hall, Newton, was well filled with a representative audience, 
including many persons well known in musical circles in Boston 
and vicinity, at the second concert of the first season of the Newton 
Choral Association. The stage was beautifully decorated wit! 
palms, ferns and potted plants, and the chorus occupied raised seats 
behind the soloists. The program was “The Legend of Don Munio,” 
words and music by Dudley Buck, and the scene is laid in a border 
castle at the time of the Spanish and Moorish wars. 

The careful training of the past few weeks was shown in the ex 
cellent work of the chorus, who sang well together, paying clos« 
attention to shading. The attack was made with firmness and the 
Wedding Chorus and finale to each part of the work went with vim 














London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
22 Princes Street, Cavendish Sq., W., London, Eng. 
Established 1865. Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Doe.Oxon. 





At this college Private Lessons are given and classes held in all 
branches of Music, and in Elocution and Modern Languages. 

There is a competent staff of Professors for Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 
all Wood and Brass Wind Instruments. 

A special poate is —y of the tralaing of Conse and Concert 
Organists. The school has three 3-man practice organs ~ gf a 
new grand concert organ, which has been —v completed by 
the Positive Organ Company on the Casson hn 

The full Orchestra meets = Tuesday 7 The String 
Orchestra on Friday Afternoo 

For S  -— and full particulars ap e ons office of this 

RANCIS | ESS, Secretary. 





JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 
BASSO. 


51 Bast 64th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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The unaccompanied choral was given with fine effect 
The delicate shading 


and snap. 
and worked up to a great climax at the end 
Maria” and notable features. The 
work of the soloists, who were in excellent voice, was received with 
and applause was fre 


of the “Ave “Requiem” were 


evidences of strong approval by the audience, 
quent. Everett E. Truette should have high praise for his able 
work, both in past training and in conducting the production. Miss 
Laura Henry presided at the piano and showed a thorough know! 
edge of her duties as an accompanist and of a proper conception of 
the various parts. 

The Boston Transcript also contained a laudatory notice 
of the same concert, Mr. Truette coming in again for a 
large share of the praise. 

After a three hours’ discussion at the recent meeting of 
the Handel and Haydn Society an election of officers took 
place, resulting in the 
secretary. Frederick E. 
and the board 
Andrews, E. P 
Courtney Guild, E 
Moore 


re-election of the president and 
Long was made vice-president, 
of directors for the year will . @ 
Boynton, H. E. Cousens, W. N. Eustis, 
P. Knight, T. F. McAuliffe and G. H 


Jacques Hoffmann, of the Symphony Orchestra, sailed 
for Italy to-day, with his family. He 


in time for the Symphony season 


will return early in 


October, 


Adamowski, 
June 8 to be absent a year in Europe. Mr. 


Josef accompanied by his family, will sail 
Adamowski’s 
place as violoncellist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


will be kept for him until his return 


At the New England Conservatory of Music on Wednes- 
day evening the students of the advanced classes gave a 
recital, and next Wednesday the orchestral class and ad 


vanced students, assisted by Alexander Blaess, will give 


the program. 


“The Court of Hearts,” 


was largely attended, 


The performance of 
Copley Hall, 
to its unmost capacity. 


given at 
the house being filled 
Miss Mabel W 


lyrics, sang the 


the com- 
principal role. She has a 
good voice and uses it in an admirable manner, so that as 


Daniels, 
poser of the 
three distinct suc- 


composer, singer and actress she made 


cesses. The operetta will be repeated at Brattle Hall next 
Saturday. 
So1ice Pupits.—That Mrs. Henry Smock Boice is a suc- 


cessful teacher is made apparent by the number of her pu- 
holding Miss 
Ather has been re-engaged for the sixth year at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N.J.; Miss Susan S. Boice, 
for the fifth year at the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J Mrs. Lucie Wood, for the third 
year at the St. James M. E. Church, New York; Miss 
Marion K. Camp, for the fourth year at St. John’s M. E 
Church, Brooklyn, and Charles Bogan, for the sixth year 
at the Church of the Holy Harrison, N. J. Miss 
Ray Stillman has just been engaged for the Lewis Avenue 
and John La Roche 
has gone to a Methodist church in Orange, N. J. 
of Mrs 


pils who are church positions. Carolyn 


Boice 


Cross, 


Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
As most 
Boice’s pupils are professionals the list might be 





continued indefinitely, therefore we are able to mention 
only a few 
One oF Proressor ScCHERHEY’s Pupits.—Miss_ Doris 


success she made 
Adelphi Social Club’s enter 
tainment Saturday evening at College Point. The hall was 
filled to the Everyone present was more than sur 
prised at her beautiful mezzo soprano voice, as well as with 


Riesenburger was congratulated at the 
her first appearance at the 


door. 
her graceful appearance and winning ways. 


Anton Strelezki, and 
-Flushing (L. I.) 


“Dreams,” by 
Stephen 


Her selections were 


Adieu, Marie,” by Adams.- 


Journal. 





Published by 


G. SCHIRMER,“ 


Collection of Standard Operas. 
COMPLETE VOCAL SCORES. 
Edition de Luxe, in cloth. $1.00 extra. 





Aida. Verdi. (Italian and English), . 
Amico Fritz. Mascagni. (Italian and En lish). 
Barber of Seville. Rossini. (Italian and ‘Engl 


Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni. (Italian ae Bagiien), 
Carmen. Bizet. (French and English), ° 
Faust. Gounod. (Italian and English). 
Fiving Dutchman. Wagner. (German and “English), 
Lohengrin. Wagner. (German and English), 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Donizetti. ~ ian and English) ds 
Mignon. Thomas. (French and cf an 
Romeo ani juliet. Gounod. (Frenc — | English), . . 
Samson and Delilah. Saint-Saéns. (English), ; 
Tannhduser. Wagner. (German ae nglish), 
La Traviata. Verdi. (Italian and English), 
i Trovatore. Verdi. (I{talian and English), 

Others in preparation. 
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Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of Musical Classics 
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BERLIN, PALLAS ST. 13,( 
May 19 gor. § 


anecdote of Sarasate 


Madrid one 


passed by an old 


ERE is a new and true 
While 


day last 


walking through a street in 





winter, the violinist 
(In Spain all beggars play 
stopped and 


blind beggar playing on a fiddle 


| 


an instrument or do something ) Sarasate 


listened a few minutes, then, handing the man a coin, he 


said: “Here, poor fellow, is a peseta for you. Don’t you 


get tired of playing the fiddle all day like that?” 


“Indeed I do, Seftor, replied the beggar. God forbid 


that you ever have to play the fiddle!” 


In speaking of his technic to a friend here last winter 


Sarasate remarked: “I do almost no practicing at all, yet 


my technic is constantly growing. Things that were im 


possible for me formerly are easy now If my technic 


keeps on increasing in this way, I shall not know what to 


do with it! 


Sarasate is now one of the most picturesque figures on 


the concert stage. His snowy locks form a charming con 


trast to his swarthy complexion. His dainty, graceful and 


elegant manner of playing is quite unique. He is no longer 
the artist he was, for, in spite of the above assertion, which 
he himself no doubt believes, he has lost and is losing tech 
interest 


nic and many other things. He is, however, 


lso looks very 


very 
ing looking on the stage. He a amiable when 
he is loudly applauded 


A friend, 


he is the 


intimate with him, says, howevet 


along 


who is very 


most disagreeable with he 
that he 


Duke of 


man to get 
ever knew; is often impossible 


thinks so 


following scene that 


The Grand 3aden-Baden probably 


too. An eye witness describes the 


occurred there last March: 


Sarasate played in Baden-Baden, and the court was 


present at the concert. The Grand Duke, who is a very 


amiable and courteous old gentleman, spoke to him at the 
close of the concert, and complimented him warmly on his 
playing. Even the greatest artists consider it a special 
mark of distinction when a crowned head does this. Sara 
sate, however, stuck both hands in his trousers pockets 


put on a grand air, looked upon the potentate as if he 
were a servant, and deigned not a word in reply 
This fiddle bull fighter has 


had too much success. It 


king from the land of the 
has spoiled him 
My last letter of April 12 must have gone astray. Hence 
I write about a couple of concerts again 


Otto Floersheim’s “Gesang”’ for the G string was played 


in Espen for the first time by | somnunes Miersch at his 


PLATON 


BROUNOF 


LECTURE-RECITALS °"."’""%,.;. 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 

,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Ete. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO | 
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second concert on March 28. This piece has lately been 


published by Breitkopi & Haertel, of Leipsi It is a 
most welcome and valuable addition to the violin litera 
ture. There is such a dearth of good new works for tl 
violin, especially of works of this genre, that violinist 
‘should hail it with delight 

It is a broad and flowing melody in A flat of singul 
beauty and nobility [The accompaniment, chiefly in 
chords, is simple, the piano at no time dominating, so that 
the violin has a splendid opportunity to sing. The vio 


‘ 


linist, with the right kind of a tone on the G string, a tone 


with the quality of a deep, rich, velvety alto voice, will 


have in this piece a rare opportunity to shine, and he will 
find it a very grateful program number 
Miersch played it beautifully, 


with it The 


achieving a marked and 


instantaneous success violinist was in fine 


form that evening throughout his long and varied pro 


gram. His playing of three Bach numbers was masterly 


The adagio from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto he played with 


a noble and lofty conception and with a majestic tone 


Following this he gave a rousing performance of Pag 
“Moto Perpetuo.” In Wieniawski’s D major Po 


he displayed great virtuosity and much temperament 


anini’s 
naise 


He scored a big 


success 












Laura Helbling gave a concert Aj 11 with the P 
harmonic Orchestra. I mentiones lis highly giited g 
in a former letter She is a positive genius on het 
strument. She is moreover intensely mu e ha 
a glowing temperament 

She is, however, by no means a finished art Her 
technic is crude, her tone often id her thm un 
steady. Her playing of the Bruch Concerto was very un 
satisfactory; it was quite unfu In the new Sinding 
Concerto, on the other hand, she did much better. Part 


Her great talent i 


verything she interprets, but talent 


of this she played surprisingly well 


always in evidence in ¢ 
will not do She should go to 


without artistic finish 


Neruda or some other great artist who is not pedantic, and 


who could understand her, and study about four years. She 


is much too young and inexperienced to study alone, a 
she has been doing of late 

In this charming young Swiss gir] wonderful gift 
for the violin, yet I doubt that she w become great 





artist. She has wrong views of study and development 
horn rR M. Apeu 
Arthur Mees and the Albany Festival. 

Three concerts were given at the Albany May Festival 
each conducted by Arthur Mees The concerts at 
tracted large audiences, and on the whole musical Albany 
enjoyed a rare treat 

The following extract is from the Albany Argus 

The Albany Musical Association sustained it RB prestige ad 
mirably last night at Harman Bleecker Ha t pening 
cert of the May Festival 

For ten seasons this body of singers, made t f the earn 
sical element of the city, has labored to make the May Festival ar 
annual expression of the finer musica te und achievement A 





bany Each year the association has put within the earing of th 
cal public soloists of recognized ability ar rchestra of trai 
ng and professional standing Each year it is produced my 
tions by the best masters, wit the beral 1 cy { including the 
best work of the best American composers, s that its musica 
nfluence on Albany audiences has been educational in the modert 
as well as the classical sense This year Hora Parker's War 
erer’s Im” and “The Song of Hiawatha Samuel Coleridge 
ylor, the young negro composer re 


fferings of the association 





[he conductor, Arthur Mees, A. B., whose recently publis 
book from the Scribners’ press on “Choirs and Choir Music,” 
attracting wide attention, and has brought t the association 
best training and the highest standards, and under direction 
chorus shows continued improvement and n unflagging mu 
spirit, for the May Festival, the climax of the Albany musica : 
represents weeks and weeks of drudgery in rehear nig 

The orchestra this year is the same good mpany of musician 


Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO. 


ADORESS: 
610 N. 6rw Sraeer, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 
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\/ USICALLY, as well as otherwise, the Pan- 
American dedication was ail that could be de- 
sired, with the exception of the expected organ 
recital by Frederic Archer, which could not be given on 
account of the unfinished condition of the organ. 

The afternoon’s program in the Temple of Music was 
opened by Handel's “Hallelujah Chorus,” given in a mas- 
terly way by Fanciulli and his band of forty-five selected 
musicians. Later the Buffalo Orpheus and Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Lund, gave most satisfactorily 
“Salve Libertas,” by Sturm, the incidental solos being 
given by Mrs. Hoag-Haughey and Mr. Hager. 

The evening concert in the Temple of Music was given 
by the Seventy-first Regiment Band, and was thoroughly 
by Bazzini, showed to 


enjoy able The overture, “Saul,” 


the best advantage the capabilities of the band. 


May 19 Sousa and his ever popuiar band gave a fine con- 


cert at the Teck Theatre. 


Among those who will sing at the beautiful Temple of 
Music at the Pan-American Exposition this summer is 
Miss Lemon, who has just completed a very successful sea 
son as soloist with Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. Miss 
Lemon has had a great deal of experience in concert and 
oratorio work. The music committee has not yet an- 
nounced the exact date for which she has been engaged to 


I 


ing 


Hugo Schlamm, of New York, will publish a cycle of 
songs by Henry J. Lautz, of Buffalo, with words by Heine. 


There are six songs in the cycle. 


3ohumir Fialka, the great Bohemian pianist and com- 
poser, who will play on a later date at the Pan-American 
Exposition, played a concert arranged by Polish Singing 


Societies at Fillmore Hall Sunday evening. 


At the Bethany Presbyterian Church on Tuesday even- 
ng, a lecture recital was given under the direction of An- 
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ing well-known singers: Sopranos, Miss Julia Agnes O’Con- 
nor, Mrs. Harriet Welch-Spire; contraltos, Miss Neenah 
Lapey. Miss Kathleen Howard; tenors, Frederick Hicks, 
Robert Burton; basses, Andrew T. Webster, William J. 
Mitchell; organist, Miss Mary M. Howard. 


Miss Anna Lee, of New York, formerly of Buffalo, 
sang at the dedicatory service at the new Church of the 
Annunciation Sunday morning. 


A most praiseworthy recital by pupils of Miss Raab was 
given at Loud Hall May 17, when a pleasing program 


was given. 


Johannes Gelbke, one of the city’s best known musi 
cians, brought his piano pupils before the public for their 
annual recital Thursday evening of last week. 

Franz Hoefer assisted with horn solos. 

Recently Miss Mary R. Southwick, of Niagara street, 
entertained the Tuesday Study Club, when a delightful 
musicale was given. Miss Ellen Stoddard read an inter- 
esting paper on “The Thoroughly Composed Song.” Miss 
Ada M. Gates sang selections by Liszt, Brahms, Schu 
mann, Schubert and Mendelssohn, in which her beautiful 
contralto voice showed to marked advantage. Robert 


Loud added several pleasing piano numbers. 


The Sisterhood of Zion recital, May 9, was most enjoy- 
able. Robert Burton’s beautiful tenor voice and his artistic 
interpretations are always eagerly listened to, and Master 
Marvin Grodzinsky’s piano numbers are given with the 
skill of which a much more mature pianist might well be 
proud 

The following communication was received by your cor- 
respondent from one who was present at Mr. Sheehan's 
recent pupils’ recital: 

“The fifteenth song recital by pupils of William J 
Sheehan was given on Wednesday evening, May 22, at his 
studio on Franklin street. Those who took part were: 
Miss Jennie C. Burgan, Miss Anna E. McAuliffe, Miss 
Annie E Maloney, Miss Mary E. McCall, Miss Carolyn 
H. Weber, Miss Sarah E. Taggert, Miss Bessie Starr, 
Miss Jennie B. Williams, Miss Mary Potter, Miss Besse 
3oechat and Voss Olsen. The pupils sang with credit to 
their teacher and themselves, and the marked gain noted 
over the work at the previous recital in March is suffi 
cient evidence of Mr. Sheehan’s skill in voice placing, and 
that he is entitled to his well earned reputation as an ex- 


cellent teacher of good method. Among those who sang 


are singers who are rapidly coming into prominence in 
Buffalo. Miss Boechat, who is now singing like a true 
artist, has been re-engaged as soprano at the Central 
Church. Voss Olsen has been engaged as tenor in the 
quartet at Plymouth Avenue M. E. Church. In addition 
to the numerous solo numbers by the pupils, the tric from 
Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ and the trio, ‘On Thee Each Living 
Soul Awaits,’ from ‘The Creation,’ was given in fine 
style by Miss Boechat, Mr. Olsen and Mr. Sheehan. Miss 
Mary E. McCall played the accompaniments with rare 
sympathy and delicacy, and contributed much to the suc 
cess of the recital.” 

The Buffalo Trio Club, with the assistance of Mrs. Harry 
Robinson, soprano, and Miss Clara B. Clark, monologist, 
gave a concert at Bradford, Pa., on May 6, for the benefit 
and under the auspices of the Travelers’ 
Union of that place. The entertainment was a musical as 


Commercial 
well as financial success. 


Since Mr. De Zielinski became organist and director at 
Plymouth M. E. Church, a quartet has been added to the 
chorus, which was hitherto a feature of this church, and 
a most satisfactory musical service is being given each 


Sunday N. M. G. 


Hay-TuHompson Soncs At Hormess Musicace.—Mrs. 
Florence Hill Hormess, one of the prominent mezzo singers 
of Washington, sang the “Three Songs,”’ words by Helen 
Hay and music by Berenice Thompson, on April 18, at a 
musicale. The Washington Post describes the musicale 
as follows 

“Mrs. Hormess gave an interesting musicale at her home 
on Thursday afternoon. She was assisted by Miss Ger- 
trude Harrison, Mrs. Wilson Young, Miss Bangs, so 
pranos; Miss Mary Kimball, pianist; Miss Bertha Lucas, 
violinist; Howard Butterworth, high baritone, and Mrs. 
Berenice Thompson and Archibald Olmstead, accompan- 
ists. The features of the program were Mrs. Hormess’ 
numbers, Chadwick's ‘Sweetheart’ and ‘Chanson Ancienne,’ 
by Sauzay, with violin obligato, and Mrs. Berenice Thomp 
son’s ‘Three Songs,’ which suit admirably the rich mezzo 
voice of Mrs. Hormess. 
good Mrs. Young was so successful in 
Yeux,’ by Massenet, that she captured an encore, and sang 
‘Wen ich in deine Augen seh,’ by Martin As an extra 
number, by request, Mrs. Hormess and Mrs. Young sang 


duet, ‘Barcarolle,’ by Chaminade.” 


The other numbers were all 
‘Plurez mes 


Anton Kaspar TO BE RE-ENGAGED.—The manager of 
Anton Kaspar, who has just returned from a successful 
Southern tour, is taking a keen interest in the young vio- 
linist. During the first concert he was seated in the audi 
ence, and was so much pleased with his reception that he 
promised to engage him for a more extended Southern 
tour he is planning for the future. The tour was also pro- 
ductive of several offers of additional engagements in cities 
which Anton Kaspar visited; among them one at Birming 
ham on May 23, and another on May 29 at Memphis. These 
engagements had to be refused, however, on account of 
previous Washington dates. Here is one of a large num- 
ber of press notices, all very flattering: 

Mr. Kaspar proved himself to be a virtuoso of the 
first rank. In rapid, brilliant passages his playing was al 
ways clean, while in songful places he was all soul. After 
his first encore piece, the “Serenade,” Mr. Chalifoux and 
other violinists in the audience cried “Bravo!” And these 
same musicians applauded warmly every piece he played 
His second encore selection was a dainty Berceuse.—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


George Hamlin, tenor, sang with immense success the 
tenor part in a new cantata, “The League of the Alps,” 
by Carl Busch, at the great May Festival in Kansas City, 
May 15 and 16. It was the first presentation, and Mr. 
Hamlin was accorded an ovation by the audience of 12,000 


people. He also sang in “The Creation.” 





drew T. Webster, by a chorus choir a of | the follow- 





Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 


pass MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. RENARD, Manager, 
444 Central Park West, NEW YORK CITY. 











Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 





HERBERT 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


ELIZABETH HAZARD, 


Drawing Room Concerts, 
Song Recitals, 1 


Direction 





EMILE LEVY, 
141 and 143 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 

Special attention given to tone production, 

Founded on the pure Italian method. 

Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Natha' 
Edith Hutchings, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many others. 

SUMMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June 2 to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 Bast i4th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ALICE BE. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engiand, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








AN ENCOURAGING CAREER. 


O a representative of THe Musicat Courter, E. M 
¥ Bowman, in his studio at Steinway Hall the other 
day, told the following interesting story about J. William 
Keen, of Paterson, N. J., one of his many pupils who has 
achieved success as a teacher: 

“He discovered America,” said Mr. Bowman, “in Ten- 
ant’s Harbor, a little seaport village on the rugged and 
beautiful coast of Maine, not far from my summer home 
on Squirrel Island. His father was a sea captain, and so 
it happened that the child and his mother were taken on 
the long voyages to South America and elsewhere. It was 
during one of these ocean journeys that the little fellow 
learned to walk, and it was on the deck of his father’s 
vessel. It must have been rather difficult for the little feet 
to keep step with the rhythm of a rolling ship. During his 
youth the lad traveled widely and had every inducement 
to follow his father’s success as a seafaring man 

“But as he approached the time when he must make 
a decision as to his career, by some mental process, mys 
e reached the 


terious alike to him and to all his friends, I 
conclusion that he could be successful only as a musician 
This determination met with the disapproval, though not 
displeasure, of his parents and every one of his friends 
Not one regarded it with favor or gave him the least 


encouragement, but having fully made up his mind, he 
resolutely set out to carry his purpose into execution 
For years he worked on, making sacrifices in order to se- 
cure an education in music and in general knowledge 
His instructor for the first five years was Miss M. F. Wol 
sey, of Paterson, and from whom young Keen gained 
correct foundational habits of touch At length, on Sep 
tember 29, 1894, he gave his first piano lesson. In 1805 
he came to me and is still studying with me, while carry- 
ing on his work with a large and growing class 

“His ambition from the first was to become a successful 


Keen 


systematic, intelligent, 


teacher. For such a carer Mr has proved unusual 


aptitude. His patient, tactful way 


of presenting to his pupil the subject matter for study, and 


1 


his persistent and insistent course of fe wing up the seed 





sowing, like a good farmer, with unremitting cultivation 
gz g 


until he helps his pupil reap the harvest, combines to make 


him a successful teacher 
1 


‘His studio in Paterson is the large room formerly o¢ 


cupied by the Philharmonic Society of that city, and is 


therefore finely adapted to the pupils’ recitals, which he 
gives at short intervals every season.” 
, , , 
Mr. Bowman thus shows his practical and far-reaching, 


not to say keen sighted interest in the work of his pupil’s 
pupils, and they in turn pay a graceful tribute to their 


teacher's teacher. 


Myer on Lake Cuautaugua.—The Point Chautauqua 
Summer School for Singers and Teachers of Singing, un 
der the direction of Edmund J. Myer, promises to be unu 
sually prosperous this season. Many names are already 
booked for the term, and others have the matter under con 
A prospectus giving all particulars can be had 
Meyer will close his studio at 32 East 


sideration 
for the asking. Mr 
Twenty-third street June 15, and open at Point Chautau 
qua, Monday, July 8 


Prano RecitaL.—A very enjoyable recital was given 
Saturday night in Pembroke Hall, Woman’s College, by 
Miss Marguerite Stilwell, pianist. The program offered 


by Miss Stilwell was of great interest and variety 

Miss Stilwell has but recently returned from abroad, 
where her solo appearances in orchestral concerts in Ber 
lin and Dresden brought her before well-known artists and 
critics, who predicted for her a brilliant future.—Prov 
idence Journal, May 20, 1901 
Lady 
Methuen arranged to give a musicale on May 23, Maud 
Valerie White, the composer; H. Whitney Tew, the basso, 
ists taking part in the program 


At her English place of residence, Corsham, 


and other prominent art 





ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN, 66th St. and Columbus Ave. 


Dorothy Harvey. 
D OROTHY HARVEY, the Canadian soprano, who 


is now a resident of New York, sang at a recent 
concert given in the Grand Opera House, Ottawa, Can 
ada, the event being under the immediate patronage of 
their Excellencies the Governor-General and Lady Minto 
Sir Wilfred and Lady Laurier and other prominent per 
sons. Aiter Mrs. Harvey's last number Lady Minto, who 
had previously honored her, sent for the vocalist, whom 
she entertained in the viceregal box. Lady Minto com 
plimented Mrs. Harvey upon her singing, presenting her 
on the evening of the concert with a magnificent bouquet 
of violets and lilies of the valley, and on the following day 
with an autograph photograph, representing Her Excel 


lency in court robes, as she appeared at the last drawing 
room of Queen Victoria 

Mrs. Harvey has been engaged to take Kathrine Hilke’s 
place as soprano soloist for the Friday and Saturday ser 
vices at Temple Beth-El, Fifth avenue and Seventy-sixth 


1 


street, New York. As is well known, this is an excep 
tionally fine appointment, the salary being, it is said, the 
largest now paid in New York city to any musician in a 
similar position 

The soprano will sing at the Binghamton (N. Y.) Mus 
cal Festival, taking part in Barnaby’s “Rebecca” on 
June 6, and “Elijah” June 7, and her additional engage 
ments continue until June 28 

rhe following are several press notices of recent date: 

Mme. Dorothy Harvey, whose fame of voice and beauty 
had already preceded her on her first appearance in Ot 
tawa, did not disappoint the large audience. She has a 
powerful, sweet and well trained voice and scored a de 
cided success in her dramatic and splendid rendition of 
the aria, “Pleurez mes yeux, “Le Cid.” Her singing of 
her last number, a group of charming lijtle songs, brought 

! responded 


forth well deserved applause, to which she 


with an encore. Madame Harvey is a regally beautiful 
young woman and wore a lovely gown of real lace ove: 
pale blue. In her hair, directly over her forehead, were 
worn a diamond butterfly and spreading white vignette 
forming an odd but beautiful coiffure—Ottawa Fre: 
Press 


Mme. Dorothy 


presence, proved to have a well cultivated soprano voice 


Harvey, who has a magnificent stage 


of great power, range and sympathy. Her aria, “Pleurez 
nes yeux” (“Le Cid”), was beautifully sung, with great 
dramatic force and musical intelligence She was most 


enthusiastically received, and obliged to respond to re 
peated recalls. Her varied group of songs was sung most 
delightfully, especially Liza Lehmann’s “You and _ I,” 
Chadwick's “The Danza” and the old French melody, “Ni 
jamais, ni 


lelicacy and charm 


toujours,” which were given with exquisite 


Madame Harvey is an exceptionally 


handsome and stately blonde, with a peculiar charm of 
, P 


which, with her lovely voice, quite 


won her audience. She was superbly gowned in an elegant 


manner all her own 


trailing costume of real lace and silver sequins over pale 
blue chiffon and silk, and wore a very fetching diamond 


ornament in her hair Ottawa Citizen 


VirGINIA BaILir Virginia Bailie’s third musicale took 


place at her studio, Carnegie Hall, on Saturday morning, 
May 25, with the following program: 
Prelude Ract 


Album Leaf, No. 2 Kircl ner 

Miss Jessie Walker 
Flégie¢ Godard 
spinning Son Mendelssohn 

M Tosept Marsha 

Songs 
Cradle Song T'schaikowsky 
Who Will Buy My Lavender Edw. German 
M Frank Edge Kavanagl 

I a Wild Rose MacDowell 


Impromptu Poldin 
Miss Marshall. 


A ’Ceuist’s Suicipe.—John E. Lundstrom, a ‘cellist of , 
this city, committed suicide yesterday by cutting his throat | 
| 


Financial troubles are given as the cause 








EAL TENBORN ORCHESTRA. 


OPENING THIRD SEASON—NIGHTLY CONCERTS, 
Saturday, June ist, 8 o’clock FP. M. 


Admission 50 cts., Limited Number Reserved Seats 25 cts. extra. Boxes seating four persons, each, $3.00 | 
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America and Europe read this paper every week. 
There is no other publication on the globe that can 


be compared with it. The reproduction of the press 





notices of artists—this feature alone—makes THE 
Musica CouRIer an indispensable medium for the 
professional musician. And leaving aside all other 
features of the paper its universal and extensive 
circulation gives to musicians of all kinds oppor- 
tunities to present their claims such as daily papers 
and other mediums cannot offer them. 

When the New York Herald, Tribune, Sun, 
Times or Evening Post prints a notice on a compo- 
sition, a performance or an artist’s work, such no- 
tice can only become known to the world at large 
through its reproduction in the columns of THE 
MusicaL COouRIER. 


©®A® 


The general distributing office of THE Musica 
CouRIER in Europe is under the control of its busi- 
ness representative, Mr. Montague Chester, Hotel 
Cecil, London. 

In addition to the extensive subscription list of 
this paper the general news stand distribution is in 
the hands of the American News Company and 


its branches, which handle it for America. 


J. Lewis Browne, the organist, of Atlanta, sailed for 


} 


Europe on the Belgenland. He will be absent about two 


months. While away Mr. Browne will be heard in recital 


England Mr 


Browne possesses distinguished friends in Rome, who have 


n Italy, and possibly in France and in 


invited him to that city 


Wore INSTRUCTION.—A prominent vocal teacher 
of New York, remaining at home this summer, will 
have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad 


dress Voice, care of Musicat CouRIER 


> 
ANTED—A bright business woman, who has some 
experience in the line of management of musical or 
dramatic artists; clever correspondent, quick witted, and 
with some knowledge of musical affairs Address ““Man 
ager,” care of this paper 
~ a 


11 


HE conductor of a Berlin singing society, well 


also in orchestral conducting, who has 


versed 
given con 
certs in Berlin with great success and received excellent 
criticisms, would like to take the place of director of 
a mixed or male chorus and to establish himself at the 
same time as teacher of the vocal art in a conservatory 
References can be obtained from Prof Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, director, and Prof. Adolph Schulze, head of the 
vocal department of the Royal High School of Music, at 
serlin, W. Linkstrasse 
should be ad 


Berlin, and from Otto Floersheim 
7 


fe subject 


in whose care letters on the 


dressed under the heading of “Conductor.” 


LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


~~-SOPRANO.- 
Concerts, Festivals and Song Recitals. 
LOUDON CG. CHARLTON, 
Cernegie Hell, New York. 


HENRI G. SCOTT, 


BASSO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 


) 14 B. 42d Street, NEW YORK. 
' 2117 N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


GLENN HALL 


TENOR. _____..m 
Address KIMBALL HALL, Chicago, Ill. ; or 
HENRY WOLPSOHN, 131 Bast 17th Street, New York. 





Sole Management 
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CINCINNATI, June 1, 1901 


the Orpheus Club, under the direction of Chas. 
A. Graninger, on Friday evening, May 31, pre- 





sented the following program: 






PART I 
Columbus Cantata, op. 60 . sco pe aanwes- 6 sbusied Meee Brambach 
PART II. 
Recitative, Cadenza e Adagio Religioso.... pviciatna tee Vieuxtemps 
Mak Diet Bee TE Tee ive sas vcovenadscveciccassapeocssssdeaes Zollner 
Defiance . Seseune owonewel Attenhofer 
The Linden Tree .. Forschner 
arian Dance we 
yia’s Praise ia vead Lachner 


The club was assisted by Mrs. Adolf Hahn, violinist, 
who consented to be the soloist on short notice, on ac- 
count of the illness of Mrs. Gisela L. Weber. The club 
oloists were Edmund A. Yahn, baritone, and Walter C 
Earnest, tenor. 

The cantata of Brambach was the conspicuous number 
of interest. It was written for one of the saengerfests, 
ind perhaps on that account was less enjoyable, because 

is intended for a mass chorus, rather than a select one. 
However, it contains much that is bold and vigorous— 
ts and dramatic effects. It is by no 





ome good contr 
neans an easy work to sing. especially as much of it is 
vritten for a high range. Considering these difficulties 
the club is to be congratulated upon what it accom 
plished. There was some uncertainty in the attack, but 
iltogether the work had been thoroughly studied and pre- 
pared. A few of the choruses showed fine climaxes and 
the tone volume was at all times convincing. Mr. Yahn 
gave a dignified interpretation to his part of Columbus, 
ind while Mr 
oice he imparted to his interpretation a good deal of 
Of the miscellaneous numbers it 


Earnest was not always in the best of 


gor and intelligence 
need only be said that they revealed the usual enthusiasm 
ind corps de esprit of the club. The color and individ 
ualization of each selection were splendidly maintained 
The incidental solo in Attenhofer’s “Defiance” was beauti- 
fully sung by Harry Weil 

Sidney C. Durst, who played the accompaniments, de 
erves a great deal of praise. He fills out with scholarly 
udgment and taste 

In regard to the soloist, Mrs. Adolf Hahn, it must be 
aid that she played with all the geniality and passionate 
expression, yet tempered by delicacy, that are characteristic 
The “Adagio Religioso” of Vieux- 
the inspiration of a prayer. In the 


the true artist 
temps breathed all 
Hungarian Dance” her technic was sensitive to every 
point of phrasing and the finesse was of the highest char- 
ter. Mrs. Hahn ought to be heard oftener in public 
In conclusion a tribute is deserved by the Orpheus 
Club and its director, Mr. Graninger. The results of this 
eason’s work mark a big stride upward. Two important 
horal works were Bruch’s “Frithjof” and 
Brambach’s “Columbus,” the first of these with orches 


presented 


tra. The chorus has gained in volume and musical com 
pactness. All honor to Mr. Graninger and the club! 
The Orpheus Club is the only club in this city that ap 
pears before the public with its work. The Apollo has 
windled to a mutual admiration society—its progress is 
1 within the Chinese walls of its membership and 
few invited friends. Tt is to be hoped that some day 1t 
vill emerge from this self-inflicted crysallis condition and 
nce more seek the light of day with more brilliant and 


orgeous wings 


One of the musical events of the week was a recital 
y pupils of Mrs. William McAlpin on Friday even. 
May 31, in the beautiful parlors of the McAlpin 


ven | 


homestead, Fourth and Pike streets An audience com 


posed of the musical élite of the city and suburbs was 


present. The program was as follows: 


Shadow Song, Dinoral Meyerbeer 
Miss Eugenia Pedretti 
S mus n'arez nen a me diu Rothschild 
Miss May Perin. 

D’ Hardelot 


Neidlinger 


Mignon 
Serenade 
Summer Time F Somgoin 
Miss May Grandin Woodward 
Ave Maria selied Mascheroni 
Miss Eugenia Pedretti 
Thou that Killest the Prophets 

Miss May Perin 


Mendelssohn 


HE third and last concert of the ninth season of 


BE BI Riss oad ob ve cesc cde Aiepdicn bs Capen ce cccccasscacescoeve Mattei 
Miss Naomi Chapman. 
Scene from Romeo and Juliet...............6.00eeeeeeeeeee Shakespeare 
Miss Clara Burk. 

eee Bee Fin icc cctsemctadicakve tvacosédecesceccctopupuseesens Verdi 
Pe atiddviveaniipies -ndeeuted = Miss Nannie Flack 
Ac: socisatdensecudaeensentueeaend Miss Naomi Chapman 

Svedvenehward Verdi 


EEE oe éabdentl sevevcesceecceess Miss Nannie Flack 


BI cn ditiebiceve<s< ...Miss Naomi Chapman 
Do svdeesecese .... Thomas G. Wright 
COM ED EMME ccccscices. ....Charles H. Thomson 


The splendid results of Mrs. McAlpin’s training were in 
most emphatic evidence. Superbly equipped for her task 
both by nature’s endowment and art’s refined culture, as 
well as by a valuable experience, she succeeds in impart- 
ing to her pupils a spirit and enthusiasm which mean 
Some of the voices she 
Among these are to 


success even amid difficu'ties. 
has in training are of fine material 
be numbered Miss Nannie Flack, a lyro-dramatic so- 
prano, and Miss Naomi Chapman, who has a voice of the 
genuine contralto quality. The male voices, too—Thomas 
G. Wright, tenor, and Charles H. Thomson, baritone—are 





Mrs. WittiAMm McALPIN 


of goodly promise. In the first part of the program.Miss 
May Perin, Miss May Grandin Woodward, Miss Eugenia 
Pedretti and Miss Naomi Chapman acquitted themselves 
creditably. Miss Perin sang the aria by Mendelssohn 
with intelligence and dignity. 

The feature par excellence of the evening was the oper- 
atic selection, introducing scenes from familiar operas, 
which were given with costume and scenery. In their 
presentation the amateurish cast was almost entirely lost. 
Particularly dramatic and satisfying was the scene from 
“Aida,” in which both Miss Flack and Miss Chapman 
showed histrionic talent of no mean order. Miss Chap 
man, both as to voice and action, was a complete success 

She was almost a typical 
She puts a great deal of en- 
ergy and arder into her work. Mr. Wright made up a 
very acceptable Manrico, and Mr. Thomson was an excel 


and is to be congratulated. 


Azucena in “I! Trovatore.”’ 


lent Count. 

Miss Ada Ruhl, soprano, is one of this year’s graduates 
of the Conservatory of Music, and on Friday evening, 
May 31, she was assisted by Matthias R. Oliver, violinist, 
in the following program: 


\ Bird Is Softly Calling . Mendelssohn 


Birdie, Whither Dost Fly?. scataccddewnreteksetendishanesee Franz 
Came. .. cndcoctesckses Nii csede Gp etbics dpedenipuscdeiiguctecta Schubert 
Elizabeth’s Prayer, Tannhauser... ddediscaetetimebioncas el Wagner 
Violin solo, Hungarian Dances.........cccccoccccsccescescscees Nachez 


acowe Tirindelli 
. Chaminade 


Awakening 
Come, My Own Dear Love...........-+++- 


Aria, Qui la Voce, I Puritani............-ssseeceeseeeeereenceees Sellini 
Violin solo, Rhapesodie........cccscesscccscscccesovssosvesvevcess Hauser 
PRONE sinc ce tevecccccesesventyocvess cnccvewavestpeeseosugen Schumann 
May-Night .......+.- ino anee'biwenlenladsate kieaimeasiniah Ouialateascheian eesacae Brahms 


Miss Ruhl proved herself in every respect an artist of 
whom the conservatory has reason to be proud. Under the 
most careful training her voice has expanded and broad- 
ened, until she is now capable of interpreting song in 
accordance with the best and highest ideals. Her singing 
of “Elizabeth’s Prayer’ was characterized by a great deal 
of warmth, sincerity and force of character. Her art is 
versatile and takes in a wide range of subjects. Among the 
vocalists Miss Ruhl deserves to take rank which will grow 


in distinction. 


On Monday evening, May 27, in the Odeon, a students’ 


concert was given which was of considerable interest. They 
were piano pupils of Ernest W. Hale, of the College of 
Music faculty, assisted by voice and violin pupils. The 
program was as follows: 


Bourrée, from A minor, Partita........ tia kbeen , ...Bach 
Miss Mame Podesta. 
Andante, from A major, Concerto.............+0+0++ Mozart 


Joseph Humbrecht. 
Voice, The Lost Chord................- mab .. Sullivan 
Miss Carrie Reidinger. 


Piece Romantique and Gavotte........ Chaminade 


Miss Ethel Hopper, first piano 


Violin, Concerto No, 5 (first movement)................. .. Rode 
Miss Edith Rubel. 
Andante and Variations, op. 6....... Reinecke 


Miss Nellie Caddy. 
Duo, in A minor..... ebNsaNE ors kbbbdnnses ; Rheinberger 
Voice-Kinderlieder— 


Guten Abend.. Taubert 


Hanslein ; - Taubert 
Miss Carrie Riedinger 
Nocturne, A major........ssccccees saate Field 
PRES acccccceneccassunvencoscnnces whe Jensen 
Miss Nellie Caddy. 
Presto, from C major Concerto........... .. Weber 


William Scully 

Several of the pupils were talented, but Mr. Hale’s su 
perb training was manifested in each and every one. Mr 
Hale is growing upon the public as a soloist and ensemble 
player, and he is equally successful as a teacher. 

Several more students’ recitals were given at the College 
of Music, notably one of Signor Albino Gorno’s advanced 
pupils, which I shall review in my next letter 


J. A. Homan 


GUILMANT SCHOOL STUDENTS’ RECITAL. 


HILE the musical season is over for many people 
in town, there are many others who continue to 
take a hearty interest in recitals which are still being 
given. One of the best of these was the seventh students’ 
concert of the Guilmant Organ School last Friday after 
noon at the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. The program was truly 
ideal, and it was interpreted in an ideal manner by the 
advanced students of William C. Carl, the director of the 
school. The five Bach numbers played were particularly 
impressive, and in some respects the afternoon as a 
musical event approached in dignity and refined musical 
interest the importance of a festival 
Here is the program: 
Prelude in F. major... 
Danie! Lane, New York 
Prelude and Fugue in G major 
Merrill M. Hutchir 
Allegro Appassionata (Sonata V.) 
Mrs, Gertrude FE. McKellar, Bradford, Pa 
Doric Toccata Ba 
Miss Ruth Wallace. New York 
Allegro con Fuoco (Sonata VI.) . 
Miss Mary H. Gillies, New York 


on, Montpelier 


(,suilmant 


Guilmant 
1. S. Bach 


Prelude in C major...........+++++ J. S. Bacl 
Miss Edna C. Tilley, Newport 
March Pontificale...........++++++ F. de la Tombelte 


The closing recital will be given later in this month 
when the school will be closed for the summer 








Mr. Lucxstone For Evrope.—Isidore Luckstone, the 
vocal teacher, of this city, leaves for Italy on June 8, to be 
absent from here until the middle of September. Mr. Luck 
stone has had a very laborious season, and is in actual need 
of rest, which this vacation will grant him. The studio 
after October 1 will be at 128 East Sixty-fourth street 








Music of the Masters. 
$5.0 worth of the world’s $1.00 


THE OLIVER DITSON COMPANY’S | 
Classic Series of Songs and Piano Solos. 


| $1.00 per Volume. 











ACH volume contains twenty-five or more compositions 
selected from the best works of at least twenty different 
composers, which would cost you in the sheet music 

edition, at 50 per cent. discount, not less than $5.00. The music 
is identical with the sheet music edition. being printed from 
the same plates. For description and contents of volumes send 
for Description Circular A, Books of Songs; Description C.r- 
cular B, Books of Piano Solos. Sold by leading dealers 
“everywhere.” Musical publications of all publishers carried 
in stock. Musical Instruments of every description. Write for 
special prices on sheet music. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO, . . . Philadelphia. 
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BaLtimore, June i, igor 


HE Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore has 
just completed another iruitful and prosperous year 
under its present administrator, Harold Randolph. The 
staff of instructors is to be again augmented by two more 
distinguished men, Otis B. Boise and John E,. Bark 
worth 
There will also be added a department in languages, of 
which Mabel Boise of Berlin will take the classes in Ger 
man, John Howard Eager, Jr. (born in Rome of Ameri- 
can parents), those in Italian, and Rosine Mellé, a Parisi- 
enne, the French classes 
There are certainly not living many more worthily suc- 
cessful teachers of theory and composition than Otis B 
3oise, whom Director Randolph has induced to leave his 
work in Berlin to come to Baltimore 
Mr. Boise was born in Ohio on August 13, 1844. His 
parents being very musical, he began at an early age to 
study At sixteen he went to Leipsic, his teachers at the 
Conservatory there having been Moscheles, Menzel and 
Plaidy for piano and Hauptmann and Richter for theory 
After three years he went to Berlin to Theodore Kul- 
ak. Later he began teaching in New York and while 
there was O¥ganist at Dr. John Hall’s Church. During 
those years he wrote some large works—a cantata tor 


chorus, soli and orchestra, performed 


by the Euterpe in 
New York; a concerto for piano, performed by Madame 
Auerbach in Baltimore; a symphony and overture, also 
brought out in Baltimore 

\ psalm of his was performed during his second stay 
in Germany by Richter, ther antor of St. Thomas’ 
Church, and met with a gratifying reception 
1876-77 Mr. Boise made 


During the two summers « 





repeated pilgrimages to Weimar, during which time he 
g 


was in constant intercourse with Liszt. Of this time he 


Says: I then first came to see the true relations of pe 
dantic science to significant art Liszt was incomparable 
as a critic. My attitude toward music was revolutionized 


through my intercourse with this great man.” 

During the next winter Mr. Boise spent some profitable 
time with Raff at Wiesbadet 

From 1878 to 1881 he resumed teaching in New York and 
omposed among other things ar verture played by 
Thomas in New York and by the Boston Symphony Or 
hestra, and a “Romeo and Juliet” Suite for orchestra 
vith oboe and ‘cello soli, for Damrosch’s May Festival 
works at Chickering Hall 


Auerbach having come on to play his concerto 


He also gave a program of his 
Madame 


For the past thirteen years he has been teaching with 


most fruitful results in Berlin, the following formidabl« 
list of pupils being among those who have made names 
for themselves as composers: Ernest Hutcheson, Howard 
Brockway, Arthur Nevin, Edmund Hutz, Ethelbert Nevin 
Otto Floersheim, Mrs. Wm. H. H. Robinson, E. I 
Schneider, George Ferguson, David Levett, Charles Hil 
Augusta Cottlow, Paula Szalit, Bertha 
Kathleen Prentiss, Paul 
Tidden, H. H. Huss, Ernest Carter and Marguerite Mel 


ton, Mrs. Crane, 
Visanska 3ruckshaw Della 
ville 

John FE 


organ, was born on the Scandinavian northeast coast of 


Barkworth, who will be the new instructor in 


England, where his family has lived since the fourteenth 


century. He has had the advantages of the highest literary 
education that England affords, and with many careers 
open to him, entered the musical profession from choice 
He has made a special study of classical literature, of 
philosophy and of architecture. He was educated at Rug 
by and Oxford, where he held an open scholarship at Uni 
versity College, of which Dr. Bradley, the present dean of 
Westminster, was master. He studied organ at the Royal 
College of Music, with Sir Walter Parratt, organist of St 
Windsor, and composition with Prof 


Sy SOUSA 
= BAND 


Office: Alastor Court Building, New York, 
Fighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 


Saturday, May 25 to Sunday, June 9, 


INCLUSIVE, 


WILLOW GROVE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ceorge's hape ] 





Monday, June 10, to Saturday, July 6, 


INCLUSIVE, 





‘Cello Concerto (first movement) 


Viol:n Concerto in G minor (two movements) 


Serenade in E minor 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, ®¥prsto. Sen's fo ene Sees Maas. 


Villiers Stanford and Sir Hubert Parry, later placing him 
self in Paris, under Richard Mandl, a pupil of Delibes 

He was for some time conductor and composer for Frank 
Pearson's Shakespeare Company, which organization could 
mount over two dozen plays at a day’s notice. Each play 
had its own incidental music, some of the best of which 
having been composed by Mr. Barkworth’s predecessor 
Michael Balling, now a conductor of the opera at Ham 
burg. When the music for several of the plays was de 
troyed through the burning of a theatre, Mr. Barkworth 
was able to replace it from memory 

He has been markedly successful with his pupils in Eng 
land, where the school of organ playing is much more se 
vere than in America. For the past year he has been living 
at Ottawa, Canada, where he was organist of St. George's 
Church and music critic of the Evening Journal. Mr 
Barkworth’s degrees are M. A. and Mus. Bac. (Oxford) 
and F. R. C, O 

The three exhibition concerts of the conservatory, held 
last week, gave unequivocal demonstration of the educa 
tional value of the institution. The programs were well 
executed throughout, special evidences of talent and its 
worthy development being frequent. The programs fol 
low: 

FIRST EXHIBITION CONCERT 


Wednesday Evening, May 29, 1901, at 8 o'clock 
lriumphal March, for organ Dubois 
Miss Mary T. Buckinghar 
Aria, from The Barber of Seville, for sopran Rossin 


Miss Laurie Moomaw 


Schubert 


Impromptu in G major 
Mac Dowell 


Witches’ Dance, for piano 

Miss Beatrice Jones 
Adagio, from the Third Suite, for violin Ries 
Miss Mary A. Randall 
l’riere & Notre Dame, from Suite Gothique, tor organ 

Miss Anna McGlinchy 
Valse Caprice, for piano 

Miss Edna ( Ball 
Fisa’s Dream, from Lohengrin, for sopran Wagner 
Miss Grace E. Miller 


Boellmann 


Chaminade 


iano Concerto in C minor (first movement Beethoven 
Miss Hattie Holthaus 
Hungarian Rhapsody, for violim Hauser 
J. H. Foster, Jr 
\ria, from La Gioconda, for mezzo soprano Ponchie 
Miss Constance Strickler 
Romance, for ello Grutzmacher 
Sidney J]. Hamburger 
Romance, in F sharp major Schumanr 


Etincelles, for pian Moszkowsk 


Miss Virginia ¢ Blackhead 


\dagio, for four violins Spohr 
Misses Susan Dyer, Barbara Chendler, Mary Randall and 
Charles Kraemer 
\ria. from The Daughter of the Regiment, for pr Donizett 





Miss Daisy V. Storey 

Moszkowski 
Miss Merie A. Baldwin 
soprano 
Miss Catherine Faethe 


Roxgsin 


Aria, from Otello, f 


Vision, for organ Rheinberger 

Reginald McAll 

Andante Spianato and Polonaise, for pian Chopin 
Miss Hannah P. Randal 


SECOND EXHIBITION CONCERT 
rhursday Evening, May 30, 1901, at 8 o'clock 


Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor, for organ Bac} 





Francis P. O’Brien 
Variations in B flat, for two 


Misses Rose Gorfine and Rena Glass 


pianos Schumann 


Spring Flowers, for soprano Reinecke 
(With violin obligato played by H. R. Thatcher.) 
Miss Emma L. Wise 
Nardin 
Romance in F major, for violin Vieuxtemps 
Miss Barbara Chandler 


Larghetto 


\ria, from The Huguenots, for sopran Meyerbeer 
Miss Ada L. Clark 
(second and fifth movements) Widor 
Miss Nellie E. Grady 


Piano Concerto in E flat major (second and third move 


(irgan Symphony, No 


ments) Von Weber 
Miss Carrie Ewell 
Aria, from Lucia, for soprano Donizett 
Miss Georgia L. Nelson 
Hofmann 
Fritz Miller 





Rondo, from. Sonata in A flat, for piano Von Weber 
Miss Velma Rawls 
Duet, from The Marriage of Figaro, for two sopranos Mozart 


Misses Georgia Nelson and Mattie Cross 
Romance in A major, for violin Piot 
Miss Susan H Dyer 
Aria, from Elijah, for soprano Mendelssohn. Barthold 


Mrs. Jennie G. Stewart 


Valse in F major (transcribed for piano by Schiitt) J. Strauss 


Miss Florence Burgunder 


Fantaisie Caprice, in A major, for violin Vieuxtemps 


Howard R. Thatcher 


Piano Concerto in E minor (second and third »vements) Chopin 
Miss Marion C. Rous 
rHIRD EXHIBITION CONCERT 
Friday Evening, May 31, 1901, at 8 o'clock 
Piano Concerto in A minor (first movement) Grieg 
Miss Nellie Higgins 
\ndante Pathetique, for organ Stainer 


Cc, O. Wingate. 

Sornschein 

Played by the composer. 

Grinfeld 
Godard 


Aria, from Samson and Dalilah, for contralt Saint-Saén 
Miss Lelia S. Lee 
Cente de Fees, for harp Oberthu 
Miss Selma Cone 
rom Venezia e Nap for p 
Miss Hattie Hirshberg 
certificate & 


Tarantella 


Conferring by the director of teachers 


Piano Concerto in D minor (first movement R n 
Miss Minnie Klei: 
Irio from Cendrillon, for female voi Masset 
Misses Georgia Nelson, Ada L. ¢ k as s \ 
Andante from Second Concerto, for violir De Ber 


Charles F. Kraemer 


Pastorale in F major, for organ K h 
tr ice st ver 
Aria from Tosca, for pran 
M Gertrude | I 
Valse in G flat ajor, for piar S 
Miss Ma I Kreke 
Larg for n harp nd re eq Hi 
EuTeRPt 
HAMLIN’S Success IN MINNEAPOLIS.—George Hamlin 


has returned from Minneapolis, where he sang in the 


Hymn of Praise” and the “Swan and Skylark vith the 
Philharmonic Club. The Minneapolis Journal says Mt 
Hamlin was accorded an ovation for his reading of the 
recitative and aria, ‘Summer, I Depart the ‘Swar 
and Skylark.’ 

Mr. Hamlin begar t e recitat Sing Y I 
ng a rarely rict oice nd He erve 
his full strength for an « he 
Skylark There : M if 

be praised The 7 
(Ceorg H t the be 12 t 
r 1 Was given get ne at T i r f c 

cal work heard ty for mar " M H 
nade remarkable rog t nce Mir ‘ 
while his ‘ t ret ma ‘ 

n tenors It as gr r C Rg 
variety of « r A g ea f P ‘ 
and im the climax ‘ P ‘ . " 
his listeners \ t ast evening dis ed the rtist ir 
temperament ar tyle . ' 
ank of American ter 

Henri G. Scott in THE Bacu Festiva he 
in the Bethlehem Bac Festival was cents n the | 
duction of the “St. Matthew Passion nt n a 
This was attested not only by the fact t every availabl 
seat was occupied, but by the presence of the large nun 
ber of distinguished musicians from all parts of the cou 
try, and the consensus of opinion was that the performanc: 
will be entered in the n i u 1 eve 
heard in the United States 

In assigning to Mr. Scott the princip ; the 
wisdom ot Direct T W rhe Va cle iriy de not rated i 
nasterful manner in which Mr. Scott delivered all In 
numbers proved beyond question his thorough familiarity 
vith this wonderful music The public and press ar 
united in their appreciation of his worl Here are som 
comments 
Mr. Scott sang ciet | 
New \ rk lribune 
Mr. Scott was heard nur { re ative t irias. H 

ce erhaps not quite son 5 t of Mr. Baer 

it es nothing by comparison A rer kably e qualit 
are heard the bass voice wa - od g ‘ ent 
work The sok Come, Hea g ( s 
exquisitely rendered and was t g er Bethlehe me 
Mr. Scott, the basso, was very g He g 
umbers with beautiful tone and lequate re r nd was st : 
good in “Gladly Would I Be Enduring.”—P N 
American 


THIS SPACE (S$ TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 


QW 












J. WILLIAM KEEN. 
E. M. BOWMAN. Frcy sou, Steinway Hall, New York, 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir Brooklyn 
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RISE OF. GILBERT-SULLIVAN 






good deal has appeared in the 
ing the origin and the method 


the Opéra Comique. 


OPERA. 


CoS INCE the lamented death of D’Oyly Carte a 


press concern- 
of starting the 


famous series of Gilbert and Sullivan operas at 
By the kindnes of 


Mrs. D’Oyly 


Carte we have been favored with the following letter, writ- 


ten in 1877, before the production of 


which will, we are convinced, be read w 


every playgoer, inasmuch as it throws a 
otherwise unobtainable, upon the subject, 


“The Sorcerer,” 
ith interest by 


flood of light, 
and that, too, 


upon the unimpeachable authority of the late D’Oyly 


Carte himself: 


“My Lorpn—Some gentlemen with whom I am con- 
nected are combining to form a small company for the 


purpose of establishing permanently in 


London a theatre 


which shall have for its staple entertainment light opera 
of a legitimate kind by English authors and composerg, 
The recent marked success in London of different estab- 
lished dramas and comedies, and the recent agitation 
against the more pronounced forms of opera buffe and 


burlesque, would give the idea that a legitimate musical- 
{ i 


dramatic undertaking would now be well timed, consider- 


ing the large number of persons in London who take an 


interest not only in the drama, but also in good music. 


The very succesful representation of the 


vais’ at the Criterion Theatre, which is 


‘Prés St. Ger- 
a work nearly 


approaching the character of what I propose, is a proof 
PI pro} 


that the public will flock to a really good 


But the ‘Prés St. Gervais’ is by a French 


entertainment. 


composer. I 


have every possible respect for M. Lecocq, but when 


one considers who are the most popular 


composers in 


England, one finds that they are not M. Lecocq and M. 


Offenbach. On any piano in any drawing room in 
England one will find half a dozen songs of Mr. Arthur 


Sullivan’s to one of the French composers’. 


I believe 


that there is in England no lack of appreciation of native 


talent and no lack of efficient artists 
the causes of the failure of what is known 


I also believe that 
as the English 


opera have been—first, that to perform grand opera grand 


singers are required, whereas any grand I 


tnglish singers 


that appear are drafted at once to an Italian stage; and, 


secondly, what is more important, the utter 


feebleness and 


absurdity of the plots and books which have been set to 


music by Balfe, Wallace and others. My 


London, England. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall Schocl of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 





EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “TI 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and caprciety. your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau, 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 





application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. | 


Telephone : 4153GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 

VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 


Invariable results of 


Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM | 


GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


RENE PAPIN, 








Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method | 


French Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker street station). 


plan is to ob 


| Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 


tain the services of the most distinguished authors of the 
day to write books, and the most distinguished com- 
posers of the day to write the music, for a series of light 
and amusing but interesting ‘comedy operas,’ for the in- 
terpretation of which I have secured the refusal of an ex- 
cellent West End theatre, and propose to produce in the 
first instance a new ‘opera comique’ by W. S. Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan, which they have talked over. 

“To give the experiment a fair trial I require only a 
small capital. From my experience of theatrical manage- 
ment I know what can be done with very little, and find 
that £5,000 or £6,000 will be amply sufficient. Of this 
amount I may, I think, from communications already re- 
ceived from private sources, assume that we have prom- 
ised from £2,000 to £3,000, and we have to find the re- 
mainder. It is proposed to do this by founding a small 
limited liability company. In this way those interesting 
themselves in the speculation will not be made responsible 
to an indefinite extent. 

“To carry out our plan of subscribing the required 
amount we are naturally desirous of identifying with the 
undertaking some noblemen and gentlemen of distinguished 
position, and for that purpose we address ourselves in the 
first instance to your lordship, with a view of ascertaining 
whether you would be disposed to afford it the advantage 
which would attach to your name. 

“The fact that my friend, Arthur Sullivan, is willing to 
connect himself with the company, and probably to accept 
the post of musical director, is no doubt an already strong 
recommendation, and the smallness of the amount of cap- 
ital required is really a guarantee that the whole thing is a 
bona fide scheme, not undertaken by professional pro- 
moters for the sake of fees, promotion, money, &c., but 
simply a legitimate speculation 

“IT should be glad to know if your lordship entertains 
the matter, and if you will allow me to call upon you. I 
am, my lord. your obediently, R. D’Oytey Carte.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 





SKULL oF Mozart Missinc.—Vienna, June 3—The skull 
of Mozart, which was bequeathed to the Mozart Museum 
at Salzburg by the late Professor Myrtl, has disappeared. 
It was supposed that the skull was recently sent to the 
museum. The Fremdenblatt expresses doubts as to its 
ever reaching Salzburg.—The Sun. 


|'Mme. FLORENZA ARONA, 
VOCS Be Cement i 


Everett E. Truette. 


VERETT E. TRUETTE conducted the concert of 
the Newton Choral Association at Eliot Hall, Tues- 
day evening, May 14, and this well-known and able Bos- 
ton musician was highly commended for his skill as a 
leader. Following are the extracts from reports in several 
papers: 
The music lovers of Newton were highly entertained last evening 
by a splendid performance of Dudley Buck’s “Legend of Don 


Munio,” by the Newton Choral Association, under the direction of 
Everett E. Truette, of Boston. This entire dramatic cantata, from 
the opening chorus of the huntsmen to the final hymn of praise, met 
with the heartiest applause. This is the first year of the organiza 
tion, and the second concert that it has given, and consequently 
the results attained are surprising. The attacks in the chorus were 
firm and certain, particularly noticeable in the Wedding Chorus 
and “Down With the Moslem.” 
latter was given is a matier of congratulation to all who participated 


The vim and snap with which the 


The unaccompanied choral was given with fine effect, the soft pas 
Sages were very sweet and the leading up to a great climax at the 
end was worked out with good taste. Against the heavier choruses 
the “Ave Maria” and the “Requiem” stand out in contrast. The 
delicate shading in many parts of both of these choruses was a 
pleasure to notice, 

The chorus was assisted by the following named artists: 
Ps SE bintdcdnewnsctateeiibhsceesesy : Arthur 
Donna Maria, his wife.............cese0 Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker 


Beresford 


Escobedo, chaplain to Don Munio. } rar B. S , 

. Shirley 
Abadil, a Moorish prince........... § ee ee 
Miss Pauline Woltman 


All of the soloists sang with excellent taste, calling forth the 


Constanza, his betrothed................ 
heartiest applause Joston Transcript 

To Everett E. Truette, the able and popular conductor, is due a 
large amount of the praise for the marked smoothness of the per 


formance. The singing by the chorus of eighty-five mixed voices 
was a feature which elicited mucl well merited applause 
The parts were taken as follows: Don Munio, Arthur Beresford; 
Donna Maria, Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker; Abadil, Clarence B. Shir 
ley; Constanza, Miss Pauline Woltman. Miss Laura Henry was 


pianist.—Newton Journal. 


The delicate shading of the “Ave Maria” and “Requiem” were 


notable features. The work of the soloists, who were in excellent 
voice, was received with evidences of strong approval by the audi 
ence, and applause was frequent. Everett E. Truette should have 
high praise for his able work, both in past training and in conduct 
ing the production. Miss Laura Henry presided at the piano and 
showed a thorough knowledge of her duties as an accompanist and 


of a proper conception of the various parts.—The Newton Graphic. 


Mrs. E. Jocelyn Horne, the contralto and teacher, is to 
be at Belmar, N. J., is July and August, with some pupils 
from New York and elsewhere 


PARIS. 


Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 


Marot, Paris. 





Complete Training for Voice, Style, | Special sessions during the summe F 
and the Different Répertoires. REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. Address 
Special Class for Gentlemen on each | E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


| Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
| Mme. Moriana will continue her Les- 
sons from 
} Continent, 
| French Dicti.n and Acting with Mr. 
} Vermandele. who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 7 rue du Commandant Riviere. 

For Termsand Particulars write to the Secretary | 

| of Mme MORIANI’s School, 3 York Place, Portman | 

Square, W., London. 


INSTITUT MOZART. 


July Ist to October on the Language. Complete Musical 
thus affording change of air. | ing, Diction by best professors. 


Apply to manager, 


Education. Sing- | 


dence for pupils’ comfort; oom, convenient. 
Miss HEGEMANN, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 
Board and resi- 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 





Academy for the Higher Development of | (Opera.) 
Pianoforte Playing. 
1s Warwick Road, Maida Vale. 


M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


14 rue Taitbout. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 











| Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S cent, Conversation. 


Supplementary Education. 


Paris. | 


'Muiitz. GRACE LEE HESS 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 1o rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


SCHOOL. 








eon FOR ACTING. 


| rer Régisseur de la Scéne de |’'Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. Mme. ROGER-MICLOS 
- ’ 


BALDELLI, 


Italian baritone. 


EMIL .BERTIN, 


(Champs Elysées). 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 








Rerity, | easily and correctly acquired by Public Pupils’ Concerts. 

KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM, (’ Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 
(3 francs, post free.) 

Private teapots by M. D. Kimon, 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 


dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
1oo Avenue de Villiers, Paris 








10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Chaussée d’Antin ae) Paris. PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 


Mise-en-scéne. 





mic 


| Mme. IDA 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. | 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


MRS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 
PIANIST. 


Powers-Alexander Studios, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





37 rue Joubert, 


Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. | 


LURIG, 


enna Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


St HOFFMANN, sopra. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 








(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. | 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Spite Lyrique, m—ereat: Ponore OR 
Professor of “Mim | Founded in 1850. 7 onserva ory a =—DR.« FR. WULLNER. 


Silent Interpretation, Stage | Gesture, 


Pantomime, 


c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


| The Conservatory embraces: 





71) | struments); second, Vocal, and, 
Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, e agent, Voom, 2% 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- | 
ing of Tones. 


| The Vocal is 


Vocal Professor. 





marks ($100) for solo singing. 


37 rue de Chaillot. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


For full details apply to the Secretary. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








First, Instrumental! (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
third, Theory of Music and Composition Sc-cols 
into two sections—(a) concert singing and (>) operatic $s! nging. 


There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connectiva with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, 
: ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orc hestral playing, conducting, &c., 
25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). &c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 

| Winter Term begins September 16; Summer 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse_ 3-5). 


| 

ML LE. NILANDE, violin, viola, violoncello classes; 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
Method. French Diction. French Language. 

(Av. Marceau). 


ensemble pli aying (chamber music), 


Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY, 
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BALDWIN PIANO “asian 10 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
D. H. BALDWIN é& CO.,, =esiecmie: cmrcaes? 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


{34TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. P| ANOS. 
OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, cm s:ansic tanner 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
EASE Factories : West 43d Street. : ‘ 
the student, the conservatory, the concer 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
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point. Testimon nials from, Jadass ) in and ¥ others P i A N O Ss 
Royal Conservator if Musi and Theatre, Ssten, Germany. ‘ 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recita/s. 118 Instructors, among whom are 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 





Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmar Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke. Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, fF hs . 
Hopner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fr n Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, F rgeni, Paul, Frau Ra APPEAL TO THE HIGHRST MUSICAL TASTE 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Sct Beuthen., F Sievert, Fri. Spliet, starcke 
Tyson- Wolff, Urba Vetter, W s, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Rova! Cour 
hestr headed : aste E ppoldi, ¢ rer Bauer, Biehring, Fricke 3 36 U . PI N Y 
f lucation from be nin ourses or singie branches . 
Seca it eae otal as Beat wie ane ten, | WOR Se & niversity Place, New York 
s and other information apply to our Amer ative 








E. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal ‘tein. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 


The Stern sire of Music, A Thorough ana tentin tat Wea af joe oC Conservatories. 








FOUNDED iaeso. BRANCHES TAUGHT. c y, as well as 
Pianoforte, V« e ( ture. | ¢ e . ~s ge ee any time Curtng 
es . ‘ ' the Scu EAR AND SUMMER ERM 
22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. gan, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other “Young ladies from a distance find a home in t! 
7 . vane * Urcnhestra nstrumen theory ! mf Conser tory t ling wher t an ursws 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director semble Playing. Elocution and Physical Culture; gon*rvatory Building, where they can pores 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of ‘ PERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOUI also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. For catalogues, address 
omplete Training for the Stage ORC HESTRAL SCHOOL ‘ i l r i y 
instruments. SEMINARY al training for teachers HORUS "BOHOOL  Elewuleen, Students are prepared for positions in Schools Mise CLARA BAUR 
.., PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL i and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND ¢ OMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E Concert or Orate ri Cincinneti, Ohto 


rt PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ott ° E 
licska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann Prof. ee ra A, -t -- 
ns Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- Kemp- 





Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seideman 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehril. VivlLIN—Lady Halle’ wi ay ft. Kaly. 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking. W Rampelmann. CELLO—Heinrich 


Kiefer HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete 


pines Ghesqes: re Som od w~ $30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annualiy 
ctuses may Di taine rough the conservatory Pupil rece} +] t n time Car | 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m ° —w + — . sulte Concert and Theatrical Direction: | GNwEY. cH. LOVATI CAZZULAMI, 





HEATHE GREGORY, ADOLF GLOSE. JOSEPH SMITH, 


BASSO M e 
t HENRY WOLFSOHN Pianist, Accompanist and Musica! Director 5 Via Rondinelli P P., . M . 
' Piano Instruction 
a Tiateasietihiaeeidhieaemindans Address: 347 West 23d St.. New York FLORENCE, ITALY 


| , 
HOBART SMOCK, | ATLA NTA, Operatic engagements managed .and negotiated 


| LE WIS BR WNE Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy 


ROBUST TENOR F 4 “* Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy MILAN. 
: MUSICAL DIRECTOR i for P. London and N York . 
as W. sad St.. New York. | criree menus! pipe ergea—in Studio—tor lecoome oe Se ee ee ae ee Theatrical Agency f ano. 


and practice.) ‘© 1L MONDO ARTISTICO.’ 


Tel « 2 s« gt fa : " 
See i ee eee SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, | The most esteemed agency in Italy 


Ss 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, The journal most widely circulated. 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep — 
Ernst H. Bauer, : . P Authors of the : ertory and Stage Practice Many year f exper , 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD ; , Patti. Ge Y 
ence as director with Pat verster, Nevada, Calvé 
Solo Violinist and Sencher: alse Theory and Winter address Sealchi. Metha Nordica 
armony. | 465 Lexington Aven NEW YORK » 7 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin iain 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, X \ Via 


R Summer address : ‘i 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW VORK. Villa Violette, 22 Rue Ravnouard PARIS Florence, Italy. | » 
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SteEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component _ Unlimited Guaranty. 




















parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the fee jin 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & ill East Fourteenth Street. j 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUPACTURERS. 





No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LUNDON, W 


Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY 
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*inishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal founaries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuc. 
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Heads the List of the a” Grade Pianos, and eet ° 
pany appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


|Character of Tone. Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Artists Be 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and 
' auty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 





SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | SGD Dagteten Dtegnt, Boston, Sa 
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